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\f 1DDLE-A GED WIDOW WISHES POSITION 
" as housekeeper, city or country. Widower's family pre- 


ferred Best reference. E. ALLEN, Fox Chase, Fhilad’a, Pa. 


N OTICE.—FRI ENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSO- 
+" ciation will hold its annual meeting in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 
Race street, Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 3, at § o'clock. 
Annual summary, eleetion of officers, and other business. Mem- 
bers, contributors, and other Friends invited. 

Wm. HEACOCcK, Clerk. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S170CK- 
holders of Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Race and 15th streets, at 2 0 clock, on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 6. Geo. W Hancock, Clerk. 
F. W. Lowrnorp, Ass t Clerk. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 242 S. lith Sr. 
Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns, ete. Knit Goods, Wool Wadding,— 
best quality Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made, piain 
sewing and quilting done to order. 


YOUNG FRLENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The next regular monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room at 15th and Race streets, 
on Second-day evening, Twelfth month 12, at 8 o’clock. 
The order of the exercises will be as follows: 
1. Review of Chapter 14, Vol. 2, ‘‘ Janney’s History,” 
by Annie C. Dorland. 


2. Notes on Friends’ Historical Library, by Prof. 
Beardsley, of Swarthmore College. 


3. A paper on the presentation of Friends’ Litera- 
ture to the Library of Cornell University, with 
statistics from other University Libraries, by Lucie 
S. B. Conrad. 


All interested persons, Friends or others, are cordially 
invited to attend. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


One of the best ways to please a 
husband is to give him good 
Coffee to drink 


8 POUNDS OF INGRAM’S 
BLENDED ROASTED COFFEE 
FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


TRY IT YOURSELF, 


William S. Ingram, 
No. 31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


AL. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3, 1892. 


NOTICE. 


Owing to the severe storm on the afternoon of Eleventh 
month 18th, many of the usual patrons of the Fair of the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association were prevented from attending. The 
Association has therefore deci'ed to have a Tea and Sale on the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, Twelfth month 3d, from 2 to 6 o'clock, 
in the Parlor of Friends’ Seminary, 16th Street and Rutherturd 
Place, New York city. 

The demand for the Lucretia Mott Souvenir Spoon having 
been much greater than expected, the present supply has been 
exhausted, but all persons entitled to them on tickets will be fur- 
nished with them later and orders will still be taken for them, 
Holders of tickets will at once please send them to the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who will forward the sou- 
venir at the earliest practicable date, to those thus entitled, and 
any others desiring the spoon may obtain it from the undersigned 
any time during the ensuing winter, on receipt of its price, one 
dollar 

Friends generally are cordially invited to attend the Tea 
and Sale on the date above mentioned. 


JAMES FOULKE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 
297% Eighth St., Jersey City, N. J. 


NOW READY! 


Just Published 


6 
THE JouRNAL oF Saran Hunt” 
Late of West Grove, Chester Co, Pa. 


Printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. With 


portrait and autograph. 
Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work contains a very interesting and instructiy 
account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministr 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 8. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


asaanacina: of a Superior Quality 
The I Uw) nishing of Goods in combination 


with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 
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For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-—=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. : 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the | 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to § 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- | 





STREETS. 





THE 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Sil- 
ver, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re- 5 
lief on the handle. 

These spoons were designed and are | 
made exclusively for the Young Friends | 
Aid Association of New York as a sou- 
venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. ; 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by | 
mail on receipt of price. 


—PRICE—— 


Plain Bowl, 
Gold Bowl, 


JAMES FOULKE, 


No. 297} Eighth Street, | 


Jersey City, N. J. 
(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit 


tee Young Friends’ Aid Association, New 
York.) 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’vescrubbed the floor, 

I’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


AA did it in half the time that any 
7A soap could do. 


Pieases everybody. 


- x N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukce. 





INVESTORS | 4 


——— UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


MORTGAGES — 


AND 


DEBENTURES - ererentreyaesene-cereenrene 
GUARANTEED 2335, WM. HEACOCK, &2s- 


CERTIFICATES UNDERTAKER, 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
SS No. 1516 Brown Street, 


a — a ° PHILADELPHIA. 
21 Years’ Experience soaea 5 
IN INVESTMENTS. Svecial attention paid to Embalming. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. | AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


In every SS has been 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 
15,535,027.00 [| ————__— 
matangs pe Oe om. cmon : S. KF. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we | W 
nave Suet Seieee. and pay more interest Gan oe a ALL PAPERS, 
o in the last ten years. We can refer to the ing banks . 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, | 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
2:;Wall St. cor. Broadway, | 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. | N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


4226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
| CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


0) 
$e 


PAYING 


> 
3° 





WINDOW SHADES. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the tare of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES Dr GARMO, President. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, _ 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and referen. es the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Opens Ninth month 13th. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL | 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphla on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


— ; Ogontz, Pa. 
WATERS, 

Plain Bonnet Maker. 

314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY E. 





Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital, $950,000. 
Sinking Fund Mortgages 
our specialty. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Fasterao Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEWTo WN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
7OR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 


| month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY. LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school] will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 39 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado, 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Ill. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-Fresident and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 


Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Aas’t Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN., Assistant Trust Officer. 


~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e:c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
ae on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
or rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEstRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 
Presa. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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THANKSGIVING. 
I COUNTED my little store. 
Why was to others given more? 
Why were their lips with honey fed, 
While mine had Labor’s hard-earned bread? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living. 
I could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


There came a poor man to my door: 

I shared with him my scanty store. 

When, lo! my sense of want had flown, 

And rarest riches were my own! 

So sweet is love’s divided bread, 

I seemed with heaven’s own manna fed. 

What blessed joy there was in living! 

I brought to God my glad thanksgiving. 
—Marion Douglass, in Harper’s Bazar. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 

[MEETING ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1892.] 
PAPER: DUTIES REGARDING SELF. 
In considering the subject of this programme, it has 
seemed to me necessary to agree upon a clearly de- 
fined meaning of the word Duty,—to be kept con- 
stantly in view, or we are liable to become very 
much confused by speaking in our papers from en- 
tirely different stand points, and shall finally fall short 
of the true value of our study. Webster, in part, de- 
fines duty as “ That which is due from one person to 
another; that which is owing; especially that which 
a person is bound by any natural, moral, or legal ob- 

ligation, to do, or to refrain from doing.” 

I suggest that through the whole of our winter’s 
work we confine ourselves to the second definition, 
which is brief, easily recalled, and in its scope em- 
braces the others. We then have duty “as that which 
is owing”—duties regarding self,as the things each 
one of us owes to himself. 

We should particularly note the obligation to per- 
form; what we owe we are of course bound to dis- 
charge in accordance with the principles of highest 
morality, and we must therefore regard the duties to 
self as having all the sacredness of those which are 
owing to others. That we stand to ourselves in the 
double relation of debtor and creditor (of him who 
owes, and of him to whom is owed) must not relieve 
us of a sense of this responsibility, for it is only by 
holding ourselves to the high standard by which we 
would measure others that we can hope to attain our 
best possibilities, and anything short of such attain- 
ment is a compromise of the debt. 

In duty to self, the extreme divergence from the 
true line finds its limit, on the one hand, in despica- 
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ble selfishness, and on the other, in an entire renun- 
ciation of self in devotion to some preconceived 
ideas of duty to others. Either of these we must 
condemn, though perhaps not in equal degree; sac- 
rifice, which is the law of Nature, even when carried 
to extremes, may have its blessing ; but extreme self- 
ishness, never. Where, then, shall we find the true 
medial line? Must it not be in recognition of the 
fact that all our powers are God-given, not one of 
them “ common or unclean,” and are to be used, not 
abused, in the line of their true purposes? A full 
appreciation of this truth would certainly sanctify 
us in our own sight—we should hear less teaching 
and preaching about “ these vile bodies,” and more 
of “ the temple of God ” and the indwelling Spirit— 
“For the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are.” With such a conception, is not the significance 
of human life immensely enlarged ? 

And so we conclude, that with due regard to the 
proper exercise of all the functions of life, we are to 
go forward in their use according to the intent of the 
Creator, employing and developing each to the point 
at which, at the same time that it produces the best 
results in ourselves, we are enabled most fully to 
meet our obligations to others—to the world about 
us. Indeed, I believe the attainment to this happy 
equilibrium is the production of the best results in 
ourselves. Our relations and inter-dependence are 
such that the welfare of the whole human family is 
more or less bound up together, and our failure to 
perceive this, or to acknowledge or act upon it, causes 
jar and fret, and many of the social problems of to- 
day are but manifestations of its disregard. 

Our life is a trust of serious and surpassing import, 
and we should certainly guard it with no less watch- 
ful care than we would give to the discharge of a 
trust confided by our fellowman—there should, at 
least, be an equal feeling of responsibility—an equal 
striving after a consciousness of personal rectitude. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the sub-heads 
pertaining to our present subject, taking them in the 
order of our programme. 

Our attention is first called to the spiritual self, 
as the crowning and directing influence in what we 
call the religious life. We certainly should have no 
greater concern than the development of the spir- 
itual nature, which is the conscious tie linking us 
with our Creator, that by which we apprehend him 
and learn of his will concerning us, and through 
which we receive and assimilate that which is essen- 
tial to our growth into his likeness. 

Bat this we shall find a difficult task—thereare so 
many distractions, s0 many obstructions, s0 many 
discouragements, so many temptations,—but let us 
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heartily rely upon the power of the Father and we 
shall find the sum of our spiritual forces gradually 
increasing, as against the diminution of those hin- 
dering things which so easily beset us. In this con- 
nection nature gives us a valuable lesson. Her life 
is not alone the product of sunshine and shower and 
soft vernal days; the clouds, the frost and snow, the 
bleak, freezing winds of wirter, have their offices as 
well. If they bring the beauty and bloom, it is be- 
cause these have given the reserve of strength and 
endurance. 

And so what may be called the winter of our days 
should perform the same office for us,—should give 
us strength and endurance,—what necessary quali- 
ties! “ He that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved.” To what end? To the end of life? Yes; 
but the text is true in a more helpful sense. To the 
end of life is long to endure; we falter. Let us ap- 
ply it to the petty annoyances, to the daily trials, the 
daily temptations, to the end of these; this is the 
present need and the present duty. 

Joined very closely to the spiritual life, indeed 
bound up with it, is the physical ; just as much God’s 
gift, and just as legitimately, just as bindingly the 
object of thoughtful care. The spiritual nature is 
warped and distorted through physical suffering, 
neglect, or weakness, and the physical suffers abuse 
and serious injury from the lack of a proper spiritual 
sense. It is, therefore, clearly our duty to be duly 
thoughtful of everything which affects our physical 
welfare,—of our food and drink, our clothing, our 
exercise,—of light, of heat, of abstinence from inju- 
rious fashion of dress, and of all excess. This field 
is so large and so tempting, that we must pass it by, 
leaving the development of it to the special paper 
which is to follow. 

I shall only incidentally allude to the intellectual 
duties. General culture has to do with the pursuit 
of knowledge for the sake of knowledge. The duty 
to be generally well informed, to be able to take our 
place and to contribute our part to the community in 
which we are, should be the aim of each one. 

Special culture is undertaken to fit us to occupy 
some special place, or perform some special work—it 
may be in literature, professional or manual employ- 
ment. It is our duty through this means, to have 
some settled, useful occupation as a means of pro- 
curing a livelihood for ovrselves and those dependent 
upon us, or if this is not necessary, to enable us to 
assist in the development and prosecution of some 
line of philanthropic labor or social policy. 

Under the head of Derivative Intellectual we 
have those subjects which have their origin in the 
intellectual faculties, but are not necessarily con- 
cerned with culture. They are five in number, and 
are doubtless properly placed, though there seems to 
be a natural sub-division into Moral and Derivative 
Inteilectual, Truthfulness of Speech and Conduct, 
Self-Control and Self-Scrutiny belonging to the 
former, and Industry and Order to the latter. 

Industry is essential to any worthy accomplish- 
ment, whether intellectual or physical,—without ap- 
plication scarcely anything will succeed, and it is 
absolutely indiepensable to the highest attainment, 
but it must be coupled with order. 


—— 

The two seem inseparably connected in properly 
directed effort ; under their reign everything has its 
time and place; is at hand when wanted ; is out of 
the way when not required ; confusion, waste of en- 
ergy, and trespass upon others are avoided. 

In the matter of Truthfulness of Speech and Con- 
duct we have need to hold ourselves to strict account- 
ability ; let us weigh well the eftect of our wordsand 
actions ; carelessness will beget in us a lack of direct- 
ness, the habit of insincerity, which sap our self- 
respect. These derelictions often grow almost im- 
perceptibly, from the love of creating a surprise or 
impression, by embellishment of things we repeat, 
or through fear of creating a wrong impression, or of 
being misunderstood. 

Self-Scrutiny and Self-Control seem to embrace 
the subjects preceding, and are fruitful and exceed- 
ingly interesting fields for the study of duty to self. 

We need to be on intimate terms with ourselves, 
as it were, to have our own confidence, that we may 
deal plainly in our self-examinations, that we may 
hold the scales impartially. 

Even this superficial glance opens up a vast and 
most inviting study, though in its very extent it may 
be discouraging. Here, then, at the outset, we have 
a duty to self. To enter patiently, step by step, upon 
the work, disposing of each question honestly, not 
thrusting it intothe background for a more conveni- 
ent season. 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

Ata meeting of the Conference Class of Race street First- 
day School, held Eleventh month 13, 1892: 

Robert M. Janney presented a paper on Duties Regarding 
Self, touching upon the sub-heads under which this branch 
of the central topic will be hereafter considered. He sug- 
gested that during the winter’s work we bear in mind the 
following definition of duty: 

“That which is owing; especially that which a person 
is bound by any natural, moral or legal obligation to do, 
or to refrain from doing.” 

A friend stated that much comment had at different 
times been called forth by the stanza quoted at the close 
of the paper: 

“This above all : to thine own self be true,” ete. 

Comment as to whether its advice would form the basis 
of a narrow and selfish or broad and Christ-like character, 
it was his opinion the highest conception of duty to one’s 
self included duty to others, and indeed all duty. 

Another thought it necessary to separate aspiration from 
desire, for they do not always go hand in hand. If we 
would be just and honest to others, we must be so to our- 
selves. 

Selfishness was spoken of as astunted spiritual growth, 
which could not exist were the righteous care of self al- 
lowed its natural expansion into duty to others. 

We were reminded that what is duty for one need not 
be duty for another. We must study ourselves if we are 
to have a clear understanding of what we are ourselves. 

The summing up seemed to be: 

1. The owing of something to one’s self. 

2. The avoiding of selfishness on one hand and self- 
sacrifice on the other. 
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3. The appreciating of all powers as God-given. 
4. The developing of these. 

5. The accepting of our life as a sacred trust. 
Adjourned. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TITLE OF OUR YEARLY MEETING. 


Ar the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association in 
the Tenth month last, the following question was 
asked: “ What was the original name of our own 
Yearly Meeting, and when was it changed to its pres- 
ent form?” This was referred to the Discipline 
Committee to reply, and at the meeting in the Elev- 
enth month it thus answered : 

“This question has caused much investigation of 
title pages of old Books of Discipline. That of 1694 
was the earliest authority obtainable, in which year 
it was called: ‘The Yearly Meeting for New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania;’ in 1704 the Epistle was ad- 
dressed: ‘ To all the Quarterly Meetings in East Jer- 
sey, West Jersey, and Pennsylvania our Yearly 
Meeting sends greeting;’ in 1719 the Epis- 
tle was ‘ From our Yearly Meeting held at Philadel- 
phia for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys;’ in 1762, 
when the first general Collection of Discipline and 
Advices was made, it was called: ‘the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends for Pennsylvania and New Jersey ;’ 
in 1797, when the first printed edition appeared, the 
title was the same; in 1806 it became the ‘ Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia,’ which it 
remained until 1877 when the present title was 
adopted: ‘The Yearly Meeting of Men and Women 
Friends held in Philadelphia,’ ” 

To the above may be added, that the origin of 
our Yearly Meeting was the action of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, shown in the following minute: 
“At the Monthly Meeting at Burlington, the 2d of the 
Third month, 1681, it was unanimously agreed that 
a General Meeting be held in Burlington, the first of 
which to be the 28th of Sixth month, 1681.” The 
meeting thus called met, and, acting with the author. 
ity of a Yearly Meeting, at once set up the women’s 
meeting by the following minute: “At a General 
Meeting held in Burlington, the last day of the Sixth 
month, 1681, at the house of Thomas Gardner, it was 
then mutually agreed that a Women’s Meeting should 
be established.” No territorial limits then qualified 
the term,“ General Meeting.” But at the Yearly 
Meeting held in Burlington in 1683, it was decided to 
be desirable to establish a ‘‘ General Yearly Meet- 
ing” for all the country “ Northward as far as New 
England and Southward as far as Carolina.” The 
distant Provinces, however, did not agree to this, 
with the exception of Maryland, which sent repre- 
sentatives until 1790. In 1683, 1684, and 1685 these 
general or yearly meetings were held each year both 
in Burlington and in Philadelphia. Butat the meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia in 1685, it was “ Unani- 
mously agreed and concluded by this meeting that 
there be but one yearly and general meeting in Penn- 
sylvania and West Jersey, one year at Burlington, 
and another at Philadelphia,—and to be held the 
next year at Burlington on the first First-day in the 
Seventh month for worship, and the Fourth-day to 
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be the men’s and women’s meetings. The next year 
after to be at Philadelphia on the same day of the 
same month, and to continue the same time.” Ac- 
cordingly, in 1686, but one annual meeting was held, 
meeting in Burlington, and opening under the title 
of “The General Yearly Meeting for Friends of 
Pennsylvania, East and West Jersey, and of the ad- 
jacent Provinces.” 

It thus seems that the original name was simply 
“A General Meeting,” then “A General Yearly Meet- 
ing,” then“A Yearly and General Meeting,” then the 
full title adopted in 1686 which has, as shown above, 
not been strictly followed. The last change, that 
of 1877, is the least desirable one. Why say “ Yearly 
Meeting of Men and Women Friends?” We are the 
Society of Friends. In speaking or writing of it we 
never say the Society of Men and Women Friends. 
Our yearly meeting is the yearly meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Why not call it so,then? Why 
insert on the title page of our Book of Discipline the 
words, “ Men and Women,” in the title of the Yearly 
Meeting? It is cumbersome and does not correctly 
designate the Society whose Discipline is in that 
Book published. The accurate and more simple and 
dignified title is that on the edition of 1806: “The 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia.” 
It is much to be hoped that our Committee revising 
our Book of Discipline, will report in favor of restor- 
ing that title page of 1806 to the book. 

Camden, N. J. H. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 47. 
TWELFTH MONTH 11, 1892. 
THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Why tempt ye God, that ye should put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear ?—Acts 15: 10. 


REaD Acts 15: 6-19. 

AFTER teaching and gathering disciples in various 
other places, Paul and Barnabas sailed for Antioch in 
Syria, the city from which they had first gone forth 
on their mission to the Gentiles. Here, when they 
arrived, a great meeting was held, at which Paul and 
Barnabas gave an account of the missionary work 
they had been engaged in, and the success that had 
attended their gospel labors in “ opening a door of 
faith unto the Gentiles.” While they tarried at 
Antioch there came to that city certain of the Judean 
Christians, who, in their intercourse and ministra- 
tions, held forth the necessity of being circumcized, 
and obeying the law of Moses, to ensure salvation. 
This led to much discussion, which resulted in the 
church at Antioch appointing Paul and Barnabas as 
its representatives to go to Jerusalem and consult 
with the Apostles and elders regarding the subject. 
They started on the journey, passing through the 
intervening places and rehearsing the result of their 
labors to the Christian communities gathered therein, 
until they reached Jerusalem, where they were re- 
ceived by the brethren, and after some discussion 
with the Pharisees in the church, a council was held 
to consider and act upon this important subject. 

Much questioning. When the matter under con- 
sideration relating to the question of requiring Gen- 
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tile converts to conform to the law of Moses asa 
condition of Christian fellowship, had been before 
the council and much had been said on both sides. 

Peter rose up, and said, etc. Peter, a8 we remember, 
had been divinely instructed through a vision at 
Joppa, on this very subject, and he was well prepared 
to meet the question. 

God made choice af me, etc. He reminds them of 
his call to the Gentiles, and of the result of that 
mission, that there was no distinction of Jew or Gen- 
tile, the Holy Spirit being given alike to both. 

Put a yoke, etc. He puts this question to them, 
and calls the law of ritual a yoke, which, as they 
had not been able to bear it, ought not to be laid 
upon the Gentile converts, who would be saved like 
themselves through the grace of God. 

The multitude kept silent. Refrained from taking 
part in the discussion, which was continued by Paul 
and Barnabas, who related how the work had pros- 
pered among the Gentiles. 

James answered, etc. The advice of James has 
been given in a previous lesson (Tenth month 234). 
It limited the requirements for membership to a pure 
life, an abstaining from pollutions of idols, from 
things strangled, and from blood. No ritual what- 
ever is made essential. The life must be free from 
reproach, and in conformity to the teachings of the 
Beloved Son. 


TOPIC: NON-ESSENTIALS. 
To understand this lesson one must take note of 
the fact that the Jews, loyal to their traditions, were 


firm in their convictions that there could be no true | 
religion that did not come through a strict observ- | 


ance of the Law of Moses. 
of their religion. 


It was the very essence 
The fifteenth verse of the chapter 


under consideration in this lesson states that “‘ Moses | 


from generations of old bath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath.” The first verse of this chapter declares the 
belief of the orthodox Jews that only through such 
observance could men be saved. There could be no 
salvation for the Gentiles or the heathen, unless they 
first become proselytes to the Jewish faith. The 


early Christians were divided upon the question. 


Paul was the first to teach obedience to an outward 
law, but through faith in Christ. Now, here, to 


understand the thought of Paul, we must clearly | 


understand that Paul did not mean faith in a histori- 
cal Christ, but a faith in Christ the Spirit,—the Will 
and the Revelation of God in the human soul. Said 
he: “God sent forth the spirit of his Son into our 
hearts” (Galatians 4: 6). 
is the life that is governed by this “law of God in 
the heart.” Recognizing this truth Paul necessarily 
recognized the consequent truth that the heathen 
need not be made converts to the Jewish law, but, 
freed from all religious formalities, need give heed 
only to the law of Christ in their own hearts. 


In the chapters forming to-day’s lesson is nar- | 


rated the dissension that broke out at Antioch 
between Paul and Barnabas and certain men from 
Judea, and later between Peter and certain of the 
Pharisees, regarding the need of making all converts 
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to the Christian faith first subject to the law of Moses. 
Peter, protesting against this, utters the words of our 
Golden Text, “ Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, 
that ye should put a yoke upon tbe neck of the dis- 
ciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear?” 

The lesson will have little significance for us if we 
do not recognize in it the necessity of keeping our 
religious faith free from the trammels of forms and 
creeds. Weare prone now, as the Jews were formerly, 
to place too much importance upon non-essentials of 
true faith. When we find our associates apparently 
zealous in works of righteousness yet departing from 
the forms and practices of the fathers, we may per- 
haps be inclined to feel as did these “ certain men of 
Judea,” “ it is needful to charge them to keep the law 
of Moses,”—needful to turn them back to the exam- 
ple of “early Friends.” When we see our fellowmen, 
inspired by a zeal for God, working righteousness in 
the world, we are too prone to stand behind sectarian 
walls and to refuse codperation in their work, 
because they have followed not after the traditions 
of our fathers. To us the lesson of to-day should be 
a lesson of charity for other forms of religious beliefs, 
a lesson that should teach us to recognize the uni- 
versality of the Divine Love, the universality of the 
Divine Revelation, the universality of the Christ in 
man. For the Scripture saitb,“ Whosoever believeth 
in him shall not be put to shame; for there is no 
distinction between Jew and Greek, for the same 
Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call upon 
him; for whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” (Romans 10: 11 13). 

NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We have reached a crisis in the affairs of the in- 
fant church upon which its whole future, as a power 
for good to the human family, must be determined. 
Will these divinely inspired apostles and brethren, 
most of whom had listened to the “ gracious words ” 
as they fell from the lips of Him who spake as never 
man had before spoken—these, who had gathered to 
him from their fishing nets, their fields, their marts 
of trade, and had shared the trials and vicissitudes 
of his three years’ ministry among their nation,— 


these men, that through persecutions, imprisonments, 


and stonings, had continued to comfort and encour- 
age one another, and to gather converts to their 
ranks, in the holy city of their fathers,—will these 
men, Jews, every one of them, rise to aconception of 
the breadth and fullness of the Gospel message en- 
trusted to their keeping, and once for all voice the 
terms upon which discipleship and fellowship in the 
Gospel of their Divine Master must depend? We 
shall see. 

There had been a gradual lifting up of the world’s 


thought to clearer visions and diviner aspirations, 


through the passing centuries, and while great stress 
was still laid upon the value of augury and oracle of 
circumcision and blood-sacrifices, and the rites and 
ceremonies which made a wall of separation between 
Jew and Pagan, there was a hunger in the soul of the 
sincere worshiper, whatever his faith, for something 
more worthy of Him to whom in the hour of direst 





need he turned for help and consolation. And 
this had been brought to man in the Gospel of recon- 
ciliation taught by the Beloved Son and sealed with 
his blood. Believing in him and his message of love, 
multitudes had embraced the truth as handed forth 
by the missionaries who, being scattered abroad by 
persecution, went everwhere preaching the Word, and 
gathering converts to the Christian faith. And now 
it is for these apostles and brethren assembled in such 
acouncil as had never met before, to give a judg- 
ment upon the important subject sent for their con- 
sideration by the church at Antioch in Syria. 

Paul and Barnabas rehearse the account of their 
work among the Gentiles; the readiness with which 
the Gospel was received and accepted. Peter, too, in 
his earnest, forcible manner, added his testimony to 
what the others had said, but the prejudice of 
the Jewish converts was scarcely kept within 
bounds. They were not prepared to receive into 
Christian fellowship the uncircumcised believer, and 
from the brief account we have of the proceedings of 
the council, there must have been much said that 
gave pain and sorrow to the apostles. It was James, 
the gentle, loving brother of Jesus, at that time the 
head or leader of the church in Jerusalem, who, by 
the very force of his own spirit of conciliation, 
brought the conflicting elements into some degree of 
unanimity,and enabled the body to come to a judg- 
ment. It scarcely satisfied the conservative Jews, 
but they yielded, and thus gave evidence of their 
Christian love and forbearance. 

The delegates returned to Antioch accompanied 
by several of the brethren who were chosen to that 
service, bearing the letter prepared by the Council. 
As we read the simple, earnest, forcible words, we 
are impressed with their fitness, and the restraining 
influence they must have had upon the life of the 
converts. Nothing could be more in harmony with 
the spirit of its founder than the first official utter- 
ance of the church at Jerusalem. “It seemed good 
tothe Holy Ghost and to usto lay upon you no greater 
burden.” Let those who have. the administration 
of the affairs of the church now remember this, re- 
membering also that in this judgment they had the 
concurrence of the Holy Spirit. 

To abstain from things offered to idols was a tes- 
timony to their rejection of that worship. Blood and 
things strangled had always been forbidden by the 
Jewish law, and because of this and to avoid conten- 
tions that might arise, their Gentile brethren were to 
refrain from such things; pure and clean lives were 
an essential then as they have ever been in the 
church of Christ, and no amount of licensed indul- 
gence can free the true disciple from the claims of 
personal purity. For the rest, belief in the coming 
and mission of Jesus the Christ, gave acceptance 
and a right to all the privileges of the church. When 
the church is willing to come back to the simplicity 
of ite first announcement, we shall be ready to forget 
“the things which are behind,” the things which 
have fulfilled their purpose in the development of 
Christian truth and are no longer essential, and 
“stretch forward to the things that are before,” and 
thus striving, be enabled to reach the high calling of 
God as manifested in the Beloved Son. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PHILANTHROPIC MEETING AT STAMFORD. 
At the time of holding the fall quarterly meeting of 
Stamford Quarter, at Rayville, N. Y., a conference 
was held to discuss the question of Prison Reform, 
at the house of George M. and Mary M. Reynolds. 
Phebe C. Wright of Manasquan, N. J., well-known in 
philanthropic circles, was present, and led the dis- 
cussion, holding the attention of the audience for 
over an hour in telling of her visits to prisons, jails, 
and almshouses in different States. The necessity 
for separation of the sexes was dwelt upon, and par- 
ticularly that young offenders should never be incar- 
cerated where they came in contact with older ones 
incrime. There are not enough reformatories in any 
of the States; there is a crying demand for more of 
them for boys and for girls, as well as for women. 
There is one at Hudson, N. Y., for women, that has 
over 200 inmates, those in it being sentenced origi- 
nally to the prison of the county, from which by 
good behavior they work themselves through the 
various cottages. Women from 16 to 30 years of age 
are only sentenced tothis Houseof Refuge. The El- 
mira Reformatory for boys is a model of its kind. 
Over 800 boys are there, learning trades of various 
sorts. There are no United States prisons. Those 
convicted in the national courts are boarded in pris- 
ons of the several States. The incarceration of men 
without employment, as by the laws of New York 
State, was deplored, and considered a great evil. 
There is no question but that statistics prove that 
men are driven to insane asylums who pass their 
time in idleness. 

Where there is but little liquor sold theprisons and 
jails are not crowded. The less liquor, the less crime, 
is a fact proven beyond question. At one almshouse 
in a county in Pennsylvania they receive the income 
from the liquor licences. Their revenue has been 
more than they knew how to use, and $1,000,000 was 
given to a city in the county. 

The discussion led to the emphasis of the idea 
that all reforms must begin with the children—to 
make them better, to environ them with healthful 
and moral surroundings was the beginning of wis- 
dom. Though the meeting was not a large one, it 
was felt to be one of profit. The meetings awaken 
an interest in those who can attend them, and serve 
to keep these questions before the people. To whom, 
if not to Friends, should we look to be the workers in 
philanthropic movements? All reforms of the past 
have felt their earnest and helpful influences, and 
to-day as much as ever their help is needed, the 
world is 8o full of gorrow and distress. M. C. P. 

Ghent, N. Y. , 


Tue only people who never fail are those who 
never try to do anything. Everybody else knows the 
bitterness of an occasional disaster and defeat. 


For verily it is not deep words that make a man 
holy and upright; it is a good life which maketh a 
man dear to God. I had rather feel contrition than 
be skillfal in the definition thereof—Thomas 4 
Kempis. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TO THE SHUT-IN SISTERHOOD. 

May I come in witbout fear of intrusion, this quiet 
Sabbath afternoon ? It is good to remember the ex- 
clamation of one afar back in troublous times, “ See 
these Quakers, bow they love one another,” and 
sitting here in a cozy corner of my unpretending 
home, I am conscious so often of a love arising in 
my deepest being and flowing out over time and 
epace to many whom I know and more whom I bave 
never seen, clasping hands spiritually, thought touch- 
ing thought, as I remember that human nature is 
much the same the wide world over and our need of 
comfort and sunny good cheer universal. 

If I sat by thy bed-side, dear sister—those to 
whom the command “ wait here,’’ seems far more 
difficult to obey than that given to thy fellow ser- 
vants “Go work to-day in my vineyard,” I should 
gather the after-math of thy past experience, rich in 
its grain of insight and outlook. We should com- 
pare views as to the present aspect of Society within 
our own denominational borders, and I think we 
should not sigh over the much that “might have 
been,” but rejoice rather over the fruitful more that 
truly is and shall be. 

What a echool for patience is the diversity of 
thought and interest among us as a religious body at 
this time. Such fear there is with many that we 
shall forget to wait “ for the hindermost of the flock,” 
and with others that we shall, in looking after these, 
lose sight of those who have been called to point the 
onward way. As we prayerfully desire to be led 
aright, we are reminded of Whittier’s soulful lines: 


“ Yet in the maddening maze of things 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good. 


“ Not mine to look where Cherubi 
And Seraphs may not see ; 
But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.” 

By the spirit they are of, I think Christ will 
know and cali his disciples. “ By their fruit ye 
shall know them,” was spoken for all time; and I 
think we are sometimes surprised to find within our- 
selves springs of action that are not pure as we 
thought them, the waters whereof, when stirred by 
creaturely zeal either backward or forward, give out 
a bitter taste and fail to “ nourish unto everlasting 
life.” Then indeed is profession weighed in the 
balance. Then is Christian character on trial for 
its life. Here grand old Paul becomes our example. 
Convicted by the light from’ heaven—always truth’s 
source—he turned at once and finally into the ap- 
pointed way, a way asdifferent from his own as is 
the heaven from the earth. 

The chief need of our day is a cheerful faith. It 
puzzles oneto answer why every creature of God 
fulfils its mission, obeys the law of its being with 
cbeerfui acceptance, save only man made in His 
image whose law of love is too often held as shackles 
to the slave when it should be the crowning glory of 
his inheritance. 


Dear friend, the shadows fall across my page. The 
pressure of a hand, love’s seal upon thy brow, and I 
am gone with this sweet line to leave, as just a link 
between us as the week goes by: 

“ And God, who studies each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes a beautiful whole.” 


WwW. 


CHRISTIANITY SIMPLIFIED. 


Even as the Quakers have not greater grown asa 
sect and yet have sent helpful and uplifting ideas 
out into al? other sects, so the church union and the 
men and wemen who are actively at work to heal 
the wounds in that dissevered body of Christ which 
we call the church universal, are building better than 
they know. Never was there a day when party alle- 
giance, whether political or ecclesiastical, was less a 
binding force than now. 

The great congress of all religions to be held at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 promises 
to afford a rallying point from waich is sure to radi- 
ate the light of knowledge, the warmth of love, and 
the actinic ray of practical results in favor of one 
creed—and that one largely creedless, except as we 
make Christ’s life and words and work without 
man’s note of commentary, one great kind family of 
man enrolled as the loyal and loving family of God. 
Whoever contributes by a single utterance to such a 
heavenly consummation has not lived in vain; who- 
ever by emphasizing the difference that separates 
the groups in political or church life into antagonistic 
factions, has lived by that much to curse and not 
bless his race. We are but children groping towards 
the light. Our only rational attitude is that pathetic 
one shown by the artist when the boy stands with 
the shell at his ear, his eyes uplifted, his lips parted 
with a smile of hope—he is the immortal inquirer 
and the universe the shell. In the Bible we have a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice; the wayfaring 
man though a fool need not err therein, but he con- 
tinually does so. If he did not stop at every open- 
ing in the woods to erect a guide-board he would get 
more rapidly over the ground. Men have set them- 
selves to limit the word and works of God; they 
have tried to pour the ocean into the little shallow 
cup of their own skulls, but the heart is so great that 
if only we could once for all accept the truth that re- 
ligion is an affair of the heart, these brawling contro- 
versies would be at an end. 

The world is a unit in accepting the work of 
Christ as the highest expression this globe has seen 
of the ideal in conduct. “No man ever spake like 
this man,” and none ever acted like Him, but in the 
proportion that any one speaks kindly he has by 
that much approached the words of Christ, and in 
the proportion that his deeds are considerate and 
tender he has put himself in parallel with that great 
light that lights up history. 

Let us, then, converge the gaze of our multitudin- 
ous minds on that lambent ray that gleamsalong the 
common pathway of the humblest, taking up our 
daily toil, even as He did, and saying, “ By His grace 
who walked this path before me, it shall be more 
true to-day than yesterday that I do always the 
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things that please Him.” This simplifies Christian- 
ity, brings it to the level of the loving little child, 
and yet makes it great enough for the wide-brained 
statesman, orator, philosopher; makes it practical 
enough for the scientist and inventor, and ideal 
enough for the romancer and poet, comprehensive 
enough for the wisest, simple enough for the most 
ignorant.—Frances Willard, in Union Signal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XIII. 


We bade farewell to our brother and family at 
Moulton, Iowa, on Sixth-day, p. m., taking train for 
Mount Pleasant, to visit Joseph and Ruth Dugdale, 
but they having moved from town and it being late, 
we lodged at the hotel, going next morning about two 
miles out to their home. We found them feeble but 
much pleased to see us, and having heard the day 
previous of our coming, felt much anxiety in regard 
to it, asin their aged and feeble condition they felt 
powerless to assist in entertaining us as they would 
have desired. Our stay with them was necessarily 
short, but very satisfactory indeed, finding in them 
the fulfillment of Christ’s representation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven as relates to this world,—“ the 
shock of corn fully ripe.” Like the corn, having 
lived in accordance with its nature and laws, strength 
of mind is afforded through that Christ life to with- 
stand and endure the storms and tempests, incident 
to human experience, and as in the outward some 
fields or localities seem more subject to, or are more 
severely visited than others, so in the spiritual trials 
and reverses come that test severely our faith. But 
where the seed has fallen in good ground and is care- 
fully cultivated, we find that deep-rooted life afford- 
ing a peace to its possessor that earthly trials cannot 
erase. Such are our reflections as we mingle with 
these dear friends, he 82 and she nearly 91, but still 
so bright and interesting (even without glasses!) her 
hands busily employed in knitting little articles for 
charitable purposes. She has long been President of 
a benevolent organization, that was not willing to 
accept her late tendered resignation, although for 
some time she has not been able to fill her position. 
They expressed much thankfulness for the long and 
much enjoyed life together, with a desire that if it 
seemed best in Divine wisdom, their final close 
might be near together. 

Our friend James Phillips of Prairie Grove, hav- 
ing driven here for us, we now accepted places in his 
carriage and rode ten miles to his home, and thus 
we go from place to place, meeting strange faces, 
finding new fields, with new duties. But the same 
All-Helping Hand is found, as we assemble at the 
meeting hour, and the purpose, character, and result 
of spiritual worship was portrayed, and we feit 
favored in the labor. Another meeting being ap- 
pointed at 3 p. m., we went to Caleb Russell’s for 
dinner, and soon returned to the meeting; and 
although it was not a large gathering, we felt it to be 
a favored season. After it we went to Alfred Cooper’s 
for the night,enjoying our stay with them very much. 

Second-day. We made several calls, dining at 
Eliza Price’s, and taking tea at Edgar Russell’s, then 


to Taeodore Russell's, where a parlor meeting had 
been appointed. A large company gathered, some 
driving five miles and expressing themselves well 
paid, and we felt it to be an occasion of much inter- 
est. Feelings of gratitude for all such blessings 
found expression near the close that we believe were 
the feelings of many present. 

Third-day. After calling at William Canby’s, we 
dined and enjoyed a very pleasant stay at Wm. Pat- 
terson’s (in company with a number of the kind 
Friends of the neighborhood), finding, as on so many 
occasions, a demand for more than mere social ming- 
ling. Much appreciation was expressed for our visit. 
After taking tea with our dear aged friends, Daniel 
Munday and wife, we took train at Winfield for West 
Liberty, being met there by Eli Elliot and wife, and 
enjoyed our short visit in their home very much. 
On Fourth-day morning, Mahlon Hollingsworth and 
wife came with their carriage and took us to their 
son’s, Joshua Secrest’s, at Highland, for dinner. We 
took tea at Albert Whitacre’s, then, in their com- 
pany spent the evening, (we remained the night), at 
Edward Whitacre’s, and this leaves us at this place. 
Without reporting many meetings in this letter, we 
feel that the time may not have been lost, and while 
our visit is extending muca beyond our expectation, 
we find it too short in many places. 

—Before closing this we are able to report a meet- 
ing held by appointment at Highland meeting-house 
at 10 a. m. to-day, in which the Gospel stream flowed 
in as great fullness as is often our privilege to know, 
and the close attention and intent interest manifested 
gave living inspiration to the occasion. We felt it to 
be one of unusual favor. I. We 

Highland, Iowa, Eleventh month 24. 


Fretrinc —There is one sin which it seems to meis 
every where, and by everybody underestimated, and 
quite too much overlooked in valuations of charac- 
ter. Itisthesin of fretting. It is as common as 
air, as speech—so common that unless it rises above 
its usual monotone we do not even observe it. 
Watch any ordinary coming together of people, and 
see how many minutes it will be before somebody 
frets—that is, makes a more or less complaining 
statement of something or other, which, most proba- 
bly, nobody can help. Why say anything about it? 
It is cold, it is hot, it is wet, itis dry ; somebody has 
broken an appointment, ill-cooked a meal; stupidity 
or bad faith somewhere has resulted in discomfort. 
There are always plenty of things to fret about. It 
is simply astonishing how much annoyance and dis- 
comfort may be found in the course of every day’s 
living, even at the simplest, if one only keepsa sharp 
eye out on that side of things. Even Holy Writsays 
weare born to trouble as sparks fly upward. But 
even to the sparks flying upward in the blackest of 
smoke, there is a blue sky above, and the less time 
they waste on the road, the sooner they will reach 
it. Fretting is all time wasted on the road.—Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 


Tue spirit can never grow old as long as it holds 
fast to its hopes. It is the living hope of believers 
that keep them young and fresh forever. 
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CONTINUITY IN FRIENDSHIPS. 
In the busy whirl of this busy world, those of us 
who are actively engaged in labor for ourselves or 
for the benefit of others, are too apt to hold lightly 
the privilege of old-time friendships. We become so 
absorbed in the activities of the times, and in the 
casual acquaintances that enter spasmodically into 
such social life as at present we are permitted to en- 
joy, tbat it frequently happens that the chosen com- 
panions of our youth are neglected, the remissness 
often being on both sides. In many cases this is un- 
avoidable, but more often perhaps a little thought- 
fulness might result in a renewal of friendships that 
would be but a pleasure and profit to all concerned. 

We know that in the springtime of life our 
friends are chosen without that worldly wisdom that 
comes later on by contact with the worldly spirit, 
and in consequence are often those whose friend- 
ships carry the blessings that spring from pure and 
disinterested love. We all know with what joy we 
greet in after-life some favorite flower of our child- 
hood, or revisit a spot sacred to some tender episode 
of youth ;s8o in a greater degree our mature years 
can be enriched by intercourse with those who for- 
merly shared our simple joys and youthful interests. 
Sometimes there is a feeling that we have outgrown 
our fellows of the school or college days. Our op- 
portunities may have been greater, but there are al- 
ways rich experiences that come from diversified 
surroundings; though differing in kind, these are 
mostly of equal value,and make intercourse with 
old-time friends most restful and helpful. 

Then there are the deepened religious experiences, 
when, perchance, the usual reserve in regard to such 
things is permitted to be broken. Widely separated, 
it may be our friends have drifted into other relig- 
ious folds than the one which in our yonth em- 
braced us all. How helpfal to meet and compare 
views in that spirit of broad toleration born of the 
Divine love within us, that happily has grown and 
uprooted any early prejudices and false notions that 
may bave been implanted. And, if the lines have 
continued in the same pleasant places, how enjoyable 
are the seasons of communion wherein our own 
further searching after truth is found paralleled and 
confirmed by the experiences of a friend. 
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Into all lives there must come, sooner or later, 
desert places, wherein we sit alone and need our 
friends. One by one our activities drop away, our 
children grow up and seek wider avenues for devel- 
opment, and happy are we, if having cherished and 
kept our friendships, we have these to cheer and 
comfort us. Cicero wrote that “friendship is the 
Only thing in the world concerning the usefulness of 
which all men are agreed”; and another wise man 
says it “should always be kept in constant repair,” 
which interpreted means, that we should not neglect 
those formed in youth, for these are most powerful, 
because made when most susceptible of warm im- 
pressions; and also make new ones judiciously, so 
old age shall not find us left solitary andalone. Cul- 
tivate, then, this 

—‘ mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweetness of life! and solder of society.” 


We have made the same arrangement as last year 
as tosubscription rates for the Far West,—i. e., those 
living west of the Mississippi river. We offer the 
following 

SPECIAL RATE FOR 1893, WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
$2.00 

1.50 


For renewals (singly, or otherwise), 
“new subscribers, inate 
“ copies sent free by committees, meetings, 

or individuals, in behalf of the Society 


work, 1.00 


Please observe (1) that this is for orders received 
during 1893 only, and may not be continued beyond 


that; and (2) that it applies only to those residing 
west of the Mississippi river. 


We call attention to the fact that those interested 
in the Friends’ Home for Children, at 4011 Aspen 
street, West Philadelphia, will havea special “ Dona- 
tion Day” on Fourth- and Fifth-days of next week, 
the 7th and 8th inst. This is a struggling institution, 
and is no doubt doing a good work. Donations in 
money or goods will be gladly received. A _ sales- 
room of useful and fancy articles will be open from 
2 to 10 o’clock, p. m. 


BIRTHS. 


CON ROW.—At Cinnaminson, N. J., Eleventh month 9, 
1892, to Nathan H. and Sarah H. Wilson Conrow, a son, 
who is named Maurice. 


PANCOAST.—At Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 


8, 1892, to Charles F. and Annie E. Pancoast, a son, who is 
named Charles F. 


MARRIAGES. 


JONES—HEYBURN.—At the residence of the br'de’s 
pareats, by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh month 3, 1892, 
Matthias S. Jones, of Willistown township, Chester county, 
son of J. Wilson and Elizabeth G. Jones, of Warrington 
township, Bucks county, Pa., and Ida E., daughter of Ca- 





leb R. and Elizabeth Y. Heyburn, of Chester Heights, 
Delaware county, Pa. 


ROBERTS—LONGSTRETH.— At Friends’ meeting- 
house, 12th street, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 23, 1892, 
Charles Roberts and Lucy Branson Longstreth, daughter 
of Mary E. and the late Thomas Branson. 


WILLIAMS—COMLY.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., Tenth month 
19, 1892, under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
Howard H. Williams, and Mary C., daughter of Ellwood 
T. Comly. 


DEATHS. 


CONARD.—Near Port Kennedy, Pa., Eleventh month 
23, 1892, Juanita, daughter of Edward B. and Ella V. Con- 
ard, aged 11 years. Interment at the Valley Friends’ 
ground. 

CONRAD.—Eleventh month 20, 1892, in Philadelphia, 
Ephraim Conrad, aged 79 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. Interment at 
Upper Dublin Meeting ground, Pa. 

GAUNT.—At her residence in Woodstown, N. J., Eighth 
month 21, 1892, Susan H. Gaunt, aged 68 years, 10 months. 

In the death of this dear Frien the home loses a loy- 
ing sister, society a conscientious member, the First-day 
school a faithful worker, and the temperance cause an 
earnest advocate. For many years she passed through se- 
vere suffering, which she bore with Christian fortitude, and 
in speaking of her afflictions toa friend, ashort time before 
her death, said: “O, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out.” 

PAXSON.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh 
month 24, 1892, Eleanor E., wife of Richard R. Paxson. 

STRATTAN.—At Altoona, Pa., at the home of her son, 
George W. Strattan, Eleventh month 20, 1892, Amy T., 
widow of Enoch Strattan, in her 86th year; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 

UNDERHILL.—Suddenly, Ninth month 6, 1892, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Elias H. Underhill, in the 67th year of her 
age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Elizabeth Underhill, of Nee York, for a long time a 
Secretary of the Universal Peace Union, was one of our 
earliest members, and was always ready to entertain visit- 
ors and the friends of the cause. Her comfortable home 
was full, and yet not full, for she could always find room 
for oné more. Always doing good, always sacrificing her 
time and strength. A friend to the slave, the freed man, 
the Indian, and the oppressed everywhere ; visiting at hos- 
pitals, caring for thesick, upholding the weak, guiding the 
erring, cheering the good, and at peace with all the world 
—a true peacemaker. 

The very day she passed onward she was making gar- 
ments for the poor, and had asked if Whittier still lived. 
In the words of her husband, ‘‘she was like Dorcas of 
old,” ‘Her children rise up and call her blessed, her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.”—A. H. Love, in Peacemaker. 

WALMSLEY.—On the evening of Eleventh month 22, 
1892, Rebecca, daughter of the late Juseph and Ann 
Walmsley, formerly of Byberry, Pa.; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

WALTON.—Of consumption, in Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., on the 22d of Eleventh month, 1892, Elizabeth H., 
wife of Samuel H. Walton, aged 52 years; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. Interment at Makefield. 

WOOD.—On Fourth-day, Ninth month 28, 1892, Phi- 
lena C., wife of James Wood, Jr., and daughter of Adaline 
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C. and the late William C. Boyd, in the 34th year of her 
age; a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue first Quarterly Meeting of Friends in Washing- 
ton was held on First-day, the 20th of the Eleventh 
month. The attendance in the morning was large, 
and many were present who were unacquainted 
with Friends or their methods of worship. The oc- 
casion was an interesting one. There was close at- 
tention to the speaking, and at its ending a solemn si- 
lence, in which was felt by many the overshadowing 
of the Divine presence. That its influence extended 
to others than our own members, calling forth their 
sympathy and accord with the beautiful and heaven- 
born sentiments expressed, was evidenced by re- 
marks feelingly made by a member of the Methodist 
church, who thanked his Heavenly Father that he 
had come within hearing of such inspired and spir- 
itual teachings, which he would remember to the 
end of his life. He was glad that the principles of 
George Fox were still being proclaimed by the faith- 
ful little community of Friends, and trusted their 
numbers might increase by thousands, and their 
light be shed abroad in the land. Such sentiments 
coming from arepresentative of an Orthodox church, 
where so much vital importance is attached to doc- 
trinal points which we deem non-essential, is at once 
encouraging, not only to us as a small society strug- 
gling to maintain its identity and recognition, but a 
blessed assurance that Christian charity, liberality, 
and pure spirituality, which constitute our holy pro- 
fession, are broadening and deepening, and the 
steady current is sweeping away the driftwood which 
overlies and conceals the refining elements of a re- 
ligious life. 

The evening meeting was again crowded, and a 
discourse listened to, which, though somewhat 
robbed of its impressiveness by its length and lack 
of concentratio », was evidently delivered under the 
influence of that Divine power which Friends claim 
to be the animation and inspiration of their minis- 
ters; and being such, their communications, if 
not always finding acceptance in the minds of some 
present, it is the duty of all to respect. 

In the ambition to build up our meeting, and to 
cause its influence to be widespread, may its mem- 
bers never be induced to step aside for one moment 
from those underlying principles of liberty and free- 
dom of thought and speech which have been en- 
joved since the persecution of its promoters has 
ceased. -We are accorded that privilege, so long as 
our individual opinions do not interfere with the 
peace or comfort of others. It is impossible, even in 
our small Society, with its variety in character and 
class of mind, to think along the same lines; but 
there must be a singleness of purpose, where the fun- 
damental principles are concerned or involved. 

And in regard to those whose office it is to be 
ministers amongst us: we know how desirable it is 
to listen to an able discourse from one whose mind 
is cultivated, whose adidress is pleasing, and who, 
moreover, is gifted with thespirit. It lies within the 
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power of such to fill every seat in the house of wor- 
ship, to draw together our own members, and those 
of other professions ; but I cannot believe that a meet- 
ing built up entirely by such influences would stand 
strong and steadfast, if this support should fail or be 
taken away. Friends have not posed before the 
world these long years, commanding its admiration 
and respect so much from the eloquence and popu- 
larity of its ministers, as from the example of right 
living in its members, from their walking erect, and 
with a firm step along every pathway leading in the 
direction of the moral improvement of mankind, and 
the spiritual uplifting and elevating of the Christian 
standard. 

Let us be true to our high calling. It is, with 
these lofty principles which we profess, applied to 
our lives practically, that we have to do, in order to 
maintain our position in the minds of progressive 
and enlightened men outside of our own pale, and 
that we may be helpful and instrumental in lifting 
others to the plane to which we as a people have risen. 
It is an acknowledged fact that now, as never be- 
fore, is the religious world being stirred and shaken. 
At every shock the trembling, tottering strongholds 
of creeds and dogmas—which have encumbered the 
way, and retarded the progress of spiritual advance- 
ment—are falling, the path is being cleared, and the 
light along the way is leading into all truth, as we 
have known and accepted it. 

Count Leo Tolstoi, after an interview with a Uni- 
tarian minister from Denver, recalled him with a 
beckoning hand, saying, “Tell the friends in 
America, from me, that they are doing a good work.” 
Even thus, from across the sea, is the hand of fellow- 
ship extended, reaching out from benighted and 
unbappy Russia. In our own land a thousand more 
are awaiting the dawning of the New Era, the 
spreading of the New Thought, as once said an en- 
lightened woman who had learned from “ The Views 
of Friends,” it was their thought and had been for 
over 200 years. 

I do not believe that Friends fully realize their 
responsibility at the present day, or the missionary 
work for them to do. The fields are not foreign ; 
they lie at our very doors, and the labor does not 
consist in drawing the multitudes within a walled 
enclosure, or across any sectarian lines, but out from 
the dark shadows into the glad warm sunshine of 
His eternal light and love. E. P. Jackson. 

Washington, D. C. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Middletown (Langhorne), Elev- 
enth month 24,and was very largely attended. The 
weather being cold, very little remaining outside the 
door was indulged in. Consequently nearly every 
seat in the house was occupied soon after 10 o’clock, 
and as soon as a comfortable degree of silence was 
obtained, Esther H. Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., felt 
drawn to address the assembly. She was followed 
by Lydia H. Price on the universal fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of all mankind. Then 
Clement Biddle, in a very feeling manner gave a 
beautifal tribute to his deceased wife, who had been 
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a member of this quarterly and particular meeting 
in her youthful days. He also portrayed the very 
great advantage the women of America enjoyed over 
the female portion of the inhabitants of European 
countries. Elizabeth Floyd, Martha Schofield, and 
Walter Laing also made very acceptable and appro- 
priate remarks. Although a number of persons were 
late in assembling, a remarkable degree of stillness 
was preserved, and a very great solemnity prevailed 
until the partitions were closed, after 12 o’clock. 

At the opening of the business meeting, minutes 
were read for Robert and Esther Barnes from Pur- 
chase Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Samuel Sharp, of 
Haddonfield, and Lydia H. Price, of Birmingham. 
Several other ministers were present without min- 
utes, all of whose labors were very acceptable and 
much appreciated, as there are now six of the 
monthly meetings of the eight which constitute 
Bucks Quarter which have no recommended minis- 
ter,and there is only one in each of the other two 
meetings. 

The three usual Queries were read and answered, 
and the other routine business transacted. The 
subject of meeting in joint session, which was referred 
from last Quarter was again considered, but as there 
was not full unity in adopting it, it was again de- 
ferred, and is not to be taken up for action until the 
quarterly meeting in Fifth month next. After 
which Samuel Sharp appeared in most fervent vocal 
supplication, which seemed to bring all present into 
a solemn, reverential silence, with the feeling of 
thankfulness that it was a favor to all to be per- 
mitted to attend such a good quarterly meeting. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E HOGUE AND 
WHITE, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA ] 

To Friends of Illinois Yearly Meeting : 
Arter a long, but unavoidable delay, we are able to 
announce that the committee to whom was entrusted 
the duty of securing a Western Department in a 
Friends’ paper, has decided to accept the use of the 
columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, which 
are kindly allowed us onthe same conditions as last 
year. We wish to earnestly ask Friends from each 
monthly meeting to make frequent reports of meet- 
ings, First-day schools, Young People’s Societies, or 
individual work, to the end that all shall be strength- 
ened and encouraged to perseverance in their separ- 
ate and differing, but harmonious lines of effort. It 
is only by your united codperation that we will be 
able to keep this department up to the mark of your 
expectations and our own desires. 

Isaac and Ruth Wilson were most acceptably 
with us at Webster City, fora few days, the early part 
of the Eleventh month. The ministers of the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches freely and kindly 
offered the use of their pulpits for a morning and even- 
ing meeting, respectively, which were held in these 
houses, with large and appreciative audiences. On 
Seventh-day evening, the 12th ult.,the Friends met 
at the residence of Robert Blackburn, for an infor- 
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mal meeting of both a social and religious nature. 
Isaac was favored to address us impressively, and a 
brief interchange of thoughts followed. We enjoyed 
and were grateful for both the spiritual and social 
commingling with these consecrated friends. 

Edward Coale, of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
ing, has a prospect of attending Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, to be held at Rush Creek, Indiana, 
Twelfth month 3. 

Elizabeth H. Coale and Mary G. Smith are in- 
tending in the near future, to visit families in the 
vicinity of Clear Creek, and Holder, Ill., in the 
interests of social purity work. ‘ 

Friends’ Social Conference, of Webster City, met 
as usual, on the third First-day afternoon of last 
month, at the residence of Sylvanus Hogue. The 
subject, “ Meetings for Discipline,” was presented by 
E. P. Cooper, by reading a number of extracts from 
some ancient records bearing on the topic. The 
subject is continued for next meeting, the opening 
paper to be prepared by Mary C. White. 

From a newspaper clipping we learn that the 
Washington county, Ind., Sabbath School Conven- 
tion met in Friends’ meeting-bouse at Highland, 
Tenth month 18th and 19th. Ellwood Trueblood 
gave an address, which is most favorably noticed. 
Among the names of those participating in the gen- 
eral exercises we notice those of a number of Blue 
River’s young people. We were particularly pleased 
to note that it was a Friend, Mattie Baynes, who 
conducted the children’s temperance exercises. 

The Friends at Blue River, Indiana, have lately, 
(Eleventh month 6th), organized a Young People’s 
Endeavor Society from which they hope much, We 
expect to have, later, an account of this new under- 
taking. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MEETING OF THE“ COLLEGE ASSOCIATION” AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Tae “ College Assoviation of the Middle States and 
Maryland ” held its fourth annual meeting at Swartb- 
more College on Sixth- and Seventh-days of last 
week, the 25th and 26th ults. This is an association 
of the faculties of the different collegiate institutions 
of Pennsylvania and the adjoining States, formed a 
few years ago (largely upon the initiative of Presi- 
dent Magiil of Swarthmore), and intended to furnish 
a means of better considering and organizing the 
share of thg educational work which falls to their 
charge. Excellent meetings have been held in pre- 
cedi ng years, at Philadelphia, Princeton, and Ithaca, 
and the present one was largely attended and its pro- 
ceedings full of interest. 

The colleges and universities represented were as 
follows: 

Pennsylvania.— University of Pennsylvania, Hav- 
erford, Bryn Mawr, Lafayette, Western University 
of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, State College, Muh- 
lenburg, Dickinson, Franklin and Marshall. 

New York.—Columbia, Vassar, Cornell Univer- 
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sity, Colgate University, University of the City of 
New York, Syracuse University. 

Maryland.—Johns Hopkins University, St. John’s 
College at Annapolis. 

Delaware.—Delaware State College. 

Washington, D. C.—Howard University and Col- 
umbian University. 

New Jersey.—Rutgers College. 

Among those present were: President Seth Low, 
of Columbia, President of the Association; Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University ; Provost 
Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr; President Sharpless, 
of Haverford: President Taylor, of Vassar, and 
others of distinction in the educational field. 

About 10.30 a. m. the convention was called to or- 
der by Dr. A. N. Raub (President of Delaware Col- 
lege), one of the vice-presidents, who occupied the 
chair until the arrival of the president, Dr. Seth Low, 
President of Columbia College, somewhat later in 
the morning session. The Secretary, Dr. Jesse Y. 
Burk, being absent, Prof. John Q. Adams, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was appointed to serve 
during the present session of the convention. 

Dr. De Garmo, president of Swarthmore, de- 
livered a brief but interesting and suggestive addrees 
of welcome, in which, after proffering the hospitali- 
ties of the college, he indicated some of the educa- 
tional problems which the meeting would consider. 
Never before, be said, has the movement for higher 
education been in more active ferment. The gradual 
reduction and even elimination of formal linguistic, 
mathematical, and philosophical disciplines from 
many courses, and the rapid introduction of the 
** knowledge studies” pertaining to nature and man, 
have raised a host of new educational problems that 
are now awaiting solution. We wish to know if the 
claim is well founded that for those who do not take 
the classical courses it is possible to get as much dis- 
cipline for the mind out of the study of a bird as 
from construing the words of a Latin sentence. We 
wish to know whether it is true that we may master 
English through English, and get the thought con- 
tents of classical studies without consuming the 
greater part of the student’s time in learning clas- 
sical languages. We wish to learn how to make the 
higher education appeal to new classes of the people; 
how to make our educational system organic, so that 
there shall be no gaps and no duplicates from the 
kindergarten to the university. He alluded to the 
disturbing dictum of President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, that the present system of 
discipline in college was derived from the nursery, 
and only fit for kindergartens, and to the need of 
reconsidering the whole subject. New ideas and 
new ideals, he said, were abroad in education, and the 
colleges must reéxamine their ground. “In the 
spirit of these ideas, Swarthmore welcomes all who 
are here.” 

The first topic was then immediately taken up: 
“ How can high schools be made so uniformly effi- 
cient that their graduates may, without further 
preparation, enter college?” Prof. Melvil Dewey, 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of the University 
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of the State/of New York, spoke first, giving expe- 
rience in that State. He spoke without notes, rap- 
idly, for nearly half an hour, and gave a very inter- 
esting view of the work now being done by the 
Board of Regents, under the provisions of an im- 
portant law passed by the legislature last year. This 
law gives the Board complete supervision of all char- 
fered educational institutions above the grade of the 
grammar schools, and of such private academies, etc., 
as may desire its inspection. Its functions are in- 
cluded under the headings, Law, Charters, Reports, 
Examinations, Inspection, State Aid, and Registra- 
tion, and Prof. Dewey, speaking in this order, 
sketched the outline of the system and gave many 
interesting details. Charters for educational institu- 
tions are now granted entirely by the Board, and 
are given only to institutions having the proper 
buildings, equipment, etc.; annual reports, under 
oath, are required ; uniform examination papers are 
sent to all schools of corresponding rank, and are 
now largely used, also, by private academies, etc., 
215,000 having been sent out in one day; competent 
inspectors are sent to visit,examine, and report on 
the schools, and to aid by suggestion, etc., those in 
charge ; of State aid, $106,000 had been distributed 
among the high schools of the State the past year, it 
being the income of a fund for this purpose. 

Dr. James MacAlister, President of the Drexel 
Institute, was on the programme to give “ Experi- 
ence in Western States,” but was not present, and 
President George W. Atherton, of the Pennsylvania 
State College (Centre county) presented a very able 
paper on “ Proposals for Middle States.” He particu- 
larly referred to the situation in Pennsylvania, and 
to the relationship of High Schools to colleges, and 
gave the result of an extended correspondence with 
county and city superintendents of public schools, 
and principals of high schools, upon the question of 
supervision (similar to that of New York), a major- 
ity favoring it, but a strong minority hesitating or 
opposing. He cited statistics from the report of the 
National Bureau of Education, and other authorities, 
showing that but a small percentage of students of 
medicine, theology, and law had taken the B. A. 
degree in college, before entering upon these special 
studies. He proposed an important series of resolu- 
tions, which were acted on at the morning session of 
the following day. 

Brief discussion now followed, by President Fell, 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.,and Chancellor 
Holland, of the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
The latter said it had been developed that the present 
state of the law in Pennsylvania is such that a char- 
ter for a new educational institution with authority 
to confer degrees cannot now be had. The Supreme 
Court, under an old statute, may grant a college 
charter, but it has not the right, according to one of 
its own decisions, to confer the degree-granting 
power, while under the Constitution of 1874, the 
Legislature, being restrained from special legislation, 
cannot grant charters at all. He thonght there must 
soon be a new general law on the subject, which 
would afford opportunity for other beneficial legisla- 
tion in reference to high schools and colleges. Prof. 
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M. H. Richards, of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 


Pa., pointed out that at present in this State, the 
course of study in high schools, and their character 
generally, is under control of the local boards of 
school directors, or city controllers, and that there- 
fore there could be no uniformity, until a general 
State law was enacted. 

The second topic, “ The Best Methods of Record- 
ing and Determining the Scholarship of Students,” 
was then taken up. The first paper on it was that of 
Dr. Horace Jayne, Dean of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; he being ill, it was read by Prof. George A. 
Hoadley, of Swarthmore. Dr. Jayne reviewed the 
whole question with much care, discussing the 
methods of marking for daily recitations, the stand- 
ard for promotion, etc. It would be difficult to do 
justice to so technical a paper by a mere summary. 

The co-referee of the subject was Prof. M. H. 
Richards, of Muhlenberg, who read the second paper. 
He began by considering what it was that was de- 
sired, and he pointed out that the attainments of a 
student in his freshman year and in his senior year 
ought to be quite different, and calling for very differ 
ent tests,—that while it was desirable for the teacher 
to learn, as to the former, whether he was studying 
and acquiring, the question as to the latter was how 
much power of origination and of independent 
thought he now had, as the result of his studies. 
Prof. Richards said that there was no real substitute, 
after all, for examination. It must be made in some 
way or other. Those who professed to have another 
way, when questioned, proceeded to describe their 
own form of it. The paper was an excellent exam- 
ple of clear analysis, and presented many interesting 
and suggestive views on the subject. 

In the discussion of the subject, Prof. Oliver of 
Cornell pointed out one difficulty with the daily 
marking of recitations,—tiat the student continually 
“ puts his best foot foremost,” and it only, not disclos- 
ing to the teacher the points on which he is in diffi- 
culty. Dr. Magill of Swarthmore earnestly expressed 
his view that this was a most important objection, 
and added that the teacher’s attention was often so 
closely occupied with observation of the recitation 
that he has no time to teach and explain. 

After appointing a committee to nominate officers, 
the Convention, at 1 o’clock, adjourned for lunch, 
which was served for all in the College dining-room. 

[Our report will be completed next week. ] 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The first of the series of 
conferences of teachers and others interested, to be held this 
winter under the care of the Yearly Meeting’sCommittee, 
takes place to-day (Twelfth month 3),at 15th and Race 
streets, beginning at 10.30 0’clock. Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son will open the discussion with an address on “The 
Marking System in the Schools,” one of the most interest- 
ing and more perplexing of school problems. 

Hicu ScHOOLS AND CoOLLEGES.—Classing the several 
grades of educational institutions as (1) Primary, (2) Gram- 
mar, (3) High Schools, (4) Colleges, (5) Universities, Prof. 
Melvil Dewey remarks that there is an increasing tendency 
to squeeze the college out of the list, the high school reack- 
ing up, and the university reaching down. He thinks the 
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college bas its place, and that the ordinary and average 
apportionment of the period of education should be sub- 
stantially thus: for the kindergarten, primary, and gram- 
mar school, the first twelve years; for the high school, 12 to 
16; for the college, 16 to 20; for university and special 
study the years above 20. “I believe in the small college,” 
says Prof. Dewey, “and think it should be preserved.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The event of last 
week at Swarthmore was the 
the College Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the sessions of which occupied all of the 25th and the 
morning of the 26th ult. The meeting brought together 
some of the ablest educators of the country and the papers 
and discussions were uniformly pertinent, vigorous, and 
interesting. 

Owing to the convention the Thanksgiving holiday 
extended from noon of the 23d until the morning of the 
28th. Usually only one day is observed as a holiday. 
The foot-ball season is over. Its results are seven vic- 
tories and three defeats. 

Florence Yost Humphreys has retired from her position 
President De 
Garmo assumes care of the Seniors and Dean Bond of the 


Juniors, while B. F. 


as Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition. 


sattin, of the class of ’92 takes charge 
* . . 
of the remaining classes. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Secretary's Report for the INTELLIGENCFR AND JOURNAL. ] 
Tur Young Friends’ Association met Eleventh month 14, 
in the Ligrary at Race street. The President, Isaac Roberts, 
being absent, Robert M. Janney presided. 
were in attendance, twenty being members. 


Eighty persons 
The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The History Committee reported progress in their work. 
The Literature Committee reported a continuance of their 
work in the Joseph Smith catalogue. The Discipline Com- 
mittee reported progress in their regular work, and pre- 
sented a peper in reply to a question given by the Current 
Topics Committee. A reply was also given to the question, 
“ What was the original name of our own Yearly Meeting, 
and when was it changed to the present form?” 

The Current Topics Committee reported ‘“ That in view 
of the question as to the changes of Discipline, etc., which 
was prepared for this meeting, they have nothing else to 
offer at this time. 

The Executive Committee presented the following pro- 
gramme, which was adopted for the evening: 

1. Review of Chapter XIII., Volume 2d, of “ Janney’s 
History,” by Anna A. Emley. 

2. Answer of the Discipline Committee to the ques- 
tions assigned it in Sixth month, viz.: When and where 
did the present movement for a revision of the Discipline 
originate? What specific propositions of change have been 
sent forward to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting within the 
last few years, with dates of same? 

3. A brief paper on the “Relations of the First-day 
School to the Meeting,” by Lydia H. Hall. 

The sub-committee in charge of the Whittier Memorial 
Meeting made a report of the success of that meeting. 
Thirty-one Friends were elected members of the Associa- 
tion, and the Secretary was instructed to notify them to 
that effect. 

The review of that portion of Janney’s History relative 
to the events transpiring between the years 1675-80, read 
by Anna Emley, called forth considerable comment. The 
paper referred to the many trials to which Friends were 
subjected at that time, not the least of which were the 
troubles arising from a division in their ranks. 


fourth annual convention of 


Prominent among those who were dissatisfied with the 
church government as recommended by George Fox, were 
John Wilkinson and John Story. They not only strongly 
objected to women holding meetings of Discipline, but also 
asserted that every man had Divine Light sufficient to 
govern himself without any rule of church discipline. 
By disseminating these views, they gained many adherents, 
and although visited by concerned and charitable Friends 
who were anxious for a reconciliation, these two leaders 
with their adherents set upa separate meeting. This step 
called forth decided action among Friends. Many meet- 
ings were held, at which George Fox, William Penn, John 
Banks, and other prominent Friends were present, and 
although at these times the Lord’s power was evidently 
manifested, and living testimonies were borne against the 
spirit of separation, the issue was not altogether a prosper- 
ous one. 

Story and Wilkinson although evidently convinced of 
their errors, still continued their separate meetings ; how- 
ever, many of their adherents returned into unity with 
Friends, and their separate meetings ceased to exist. 

One of the charges preferred against John Wilkinson 
and John Story was that they sometimes broke forth into 
melodious singing. George Fox relates of himself that dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Carlisle, he “ was moved to sing in 
the Lord’s power while beaten by a cruel jailer.” Robert 
Barclay says: ‘‘As to singing of psalms, we confess it to be 
a part of God’s worship, and very sweet and refreshful, 
when it proceeds from a true sense of God's love in the 
heart, and arises from the divine influence of the spirit.” 

Then was read a paper in reply to the questions, ‘When 
and where did the present movement fora revision of the 
Discipline originate’? What specific propositions of change 
have been sent forward to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
within recent years, with dates of same ? 

The paper covered a period from 1871 to the present 
time and mentioned many proposed changes, some of 
which were accepted, while others were either rejected or 
no action whatever taken upon them. The writer said in 
conclusion, “* That it will be seen that our meetings have 
not been silent on the subject of the Discipline, as some 
think. The changes made and proposed, all have shown 
a desire to make our Discipline conform to the broader 
views of life that have grown up amongst us. The position 
of women in Society,always more advanced with us than in 
any of the surrounding bodies, has been made equal to 
that held by men; the changes in the various paragraphs 
relating to the temperance question, show how active our 
Society still is in its endeavor to eradicate the evil of the 
abuse of intoxicants. 

In 1891 both Philadelphia and Burlington Quarterly 
Meetings sent requests fora revision of our Book of Dis- 
cipline, which led tothe appointment of the existing com- 
mittee by our last yearly meeting. 

The paper on “ The Relation of the First-day School to 
the Meeting,’ was then read by Florence Hall. 

The writer noted that the First-day school was a natural 
outgrowth of the misfortune of the separation of 
which resulted in too little stress being laid by our Friends 
upon the study of that universal text book of Religion— 
the Bible. She referred to the care and earnestness nec- 
essary atthe beginning; the criticisms and cautions of 
those who had suffered during the trying times of the 
separation, to the timidity with which mention of the 
schools began to be made in our Yearly Meetings and in 
our Epistles, and to the slow degrees by which the cause 
advanced to its present position of full recognition by all 
ef our seven yearly meetings. The paper closed with the 
thought that the school should be influenced in the direc- 
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tion of reverence for the meeting and that it should be “the 
united aim of the school and the meeting to work for per- 
fectness of character, thereby enriching the spirit for that 
life to which it alone can be transferred.” 

This paper called forth general expressions of pleasure, 
and thanks were extended to the Friend who had taken 
the time out of her busy life for its preparation. 

A letter written by Isaac Wilson for the Whittier 
Memorial Meeting was read by Annie Caley Dorland. In 
it the writer spoke of his gratitude in having been per- 
mitted to visit John G. Whittier in his home. He referred 
to his broad Christian charity and the fearless expression 
of his views, and mentioned one or two instances of the 
same. When asked if he believed in the depravity of hu- 
man nature through the fall of Adam, “No!” was his 
prompt and decided answer. His reply as to what was his 


human family and to God was, “ The highest possible revel- 
ation of God in man; not God and man, but the God or 
Christ power in man, obedience to which in all men (in 
their respective measure) consists their salvation.” 

On this visit, Isaac Wilson states he was impressed with 
Whittier’s “humble, modest, and noble characteristics, 
that not only led to the ennobling of his life as a man and 
enhanced the value of his thoughts as expressed in poetry, 
but also called forth the many eulogies offered to the princi- 
ples of true Quakerism. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Emma D. SPEAKMAN, Secretary pro tem. 


AN INTEKESTING TEMPERANCE 
CONFERENCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AN exce€dingly interesting and instructive Temper- 
ance Con ference was held under the care of the Quar- 
terly m)eeting’s Conference Committee at Girard 
Avenu-: meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 25, 1892, and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
one hundred people present. Twenty-five boys from 
the “ Evening Home for Boys,” at 1733 Ridge avenue, 
under the care of Friends, were present under the 
direction of its President, Mary E. Dunham, and 
preserved perfect order. 

Alfred H. Love, the first speaker, spoke in his 
usual kind and mild manner, and said among other 
things that, “ Licensing liquor traffic is wrong for 
many reasons, one of which is that it does not es- 
tablish justice, as only a favored few are granted 
licenses and in this respect it interferes with the pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United States. Rem- 
edy for present conditions is to “ license nothing that 
injures mankind,” and we cannot go amiss. Best 
way is to prohibit sale of all intoxicating beverages. 
Some people say laws do not prohibit; neither dothe 
laws against stealing, gambling, and lying, but they 
do a vast amount of good. 

He was foreman of the Grand Jury some short 
time since, and asked as each case was brought for- 
ward “whether the person was under influence of 
liquor or not,” with the result that out of 1,250 cases 
960 were directly chargeable to drink. 
grand jury were on the first floor trying to discover 
means to prevent the recurrence of the cases which 
were before them, the Court on the second floor was 


granting licenses to saloon keepers to sell that which 
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had caused the arrest and conviction of the 960 cases 
which they had just acted upon. We should all be 
strong enough to do without liquor ourselves, and 
bold enough to assert our views to others and be 
willing to do everything we can to further the cause 
of temperance and prohibition. If we can prohibit 
sale of gunpowder, we can liquor; if we can prohibit 
sale of liquor on First-day, we can the balance of the 
week. But whatever weare, be firm. 

Isaac Hilborn gave an eloquent and earnest talk 
directed principally to the children. Nobody ever 
needed to make an apology for advocating the cause of 
temperance. He considered the best field in which to 
work was with the children, because then you struck 
Great emphasis was laid 
upon the fact that “ if our hearts were full of love for the 
Father there would be no room for evil”’ When God is 
on our side we are sure to come out right in due 
season. All reforms are unpopular, but we should do 
the best we can, and that is all that can be asked 
of us. 

Isaac Roberts of Conshohocken said we should 
inaugurate a campaign of education from now forth, 
and our work would tell. He reported on the 
“Lucretia Mott Memorial Committee,” which is 
having put in Willard Hall, inthe Women’s Temper- 
ance Temple at Chicago, a tablet to the memory of 
Lucretia Mott. The Temple cost over one million 
doliars, and will in the course of ten years yield a 
profit of $1,000,000 which will be devoted to the 
furtherance of the temperance cause in the various 
States contributing to the temple. It is to be hoped 
that we can raise enough money to erect a tablet to 
the Young Temperance Workers of the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia. As it requires only $100, 
this should not be a difficult matter. 

D. Henry Wright read several selections from a 
book which will shortly be published by Friends’ 
Book Association for benefit of Schofield School. 

Thomas J. Scott read an interesting essay by a 
member of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, entitled, “ What shall we do with it?” 

It is very gratifying and encouraging to the com- 
mittee to find that interest is increasing in these con- 
ferences, and it is earnestly hoped that those in the 
future will be even better attended than in the past. 

Epwarp C, Drxon. 


AN OUT-DOOR RECEPTION. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

NEwsuryPort, Mass, Twelfth month 15, 1891. 
Epitor of St. Nicholas: At thy suggestion, I have 
searched among my papers for something not yet 
printed, and I venture to send these rhymes which 
were hastily penciled several years ago during a so- 
journ among the hills. In deciphering them I have 
made some changes and additions. Such as they are, 
the verses are at thy service, though they were in- 
tended only for a small audience of young folk, fit 
and few. J. G. W. 


On these green banks, where falls too soon 
The shade of Autumn’s afternoon, 
The south wind blowing soft and sweet, 
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The water gliding at my feet, 

The distant northern range uplit 

By the slant sunshine over it, 

With changes of the mountain mist 
From tender blush to amethyst, 

The valley's stretch of shade and gleam 
Fair as in Mirza’s Bagdad dream, 
With glad young faces smiling near 
And merry voices in my ear, 

I sit, methinks, as Hafiz might 

In Iran's Garden of Delight. 

For Persian roses blushing red, 

Aster and gentian bloom instead ; 

For Shiraz wine, this mountain air ; 
For feast, the blueberries which I share 
With one who proffers with stained hands 
Her giecanings from yon pasture lands, 
Wild fruit that art and culture spoil, 
The harvest of an untilled soil; 

And with her one whose tender eyes 
Reflect the change of April skies, 
Midway ’twixt child and maiden yet, 
Fresh as Spring’s earliest violet ; 

And one whose look and voice and ways 
Make where she goes idyllic days ; 
And one whose sweet, still countenance 
Seems dreamful of a child’s romance; 
And others, welcome as are these, 
Like and unlike, varieties 

Of pearls on nature’s chaplet strung,— 
And all are fair, for all are young. 
Gathered from seaside cities old, 

From midland prairie, lake, and wold, 
From the great wheat-fields, which might feed 
The hunger of a world at need, 

In healthful change of rest and play 
Their school-vacations glide away. 

No critics these: they only see 

An old and kindly friend in me, 

In whose amused, indulgent look 
Their imnocent mirth has no rebuke; 
And, finding midst my rugged rhymes 
Set to harsh notes of evil times, 

And graver themes on minor keys 

Of life’s and death’s solemnities, 

Some lighter, happier strains more fit 
To move the heart than sadden it, 
Hints of the boyhood of the man, 
Youth viewed from life’s meridian,— 
Half seriously and half in play, 

My pleasant interviewers pay 

Their visit in the simplest way. 

As yonder solitary pine 

Is ringed below with flower and vine, 
More favored than that lonely tree, 
The bloom of girlhood circles me. 

In such an atmosphere of youth 

[half forget my age’s truth; 

The shadow of my life’s long date 
Runs backward on the dial-plate, 
Until it seems a step might span 

The gulf between the boy and man. 


My young friends smile, as if some jay 

On bleak December's leafless spray 

Essayed to sing the songs of May. 

Well, let them smile, and live to know, 

When their brown locks are flecked with snow, 
’Tis tedious to be always sage 

And pose the dignity of age, 


While so much of our early lives 

On memory’s playground still survives, 
And owns, as at the present hour, 

The spell of youth’s magnetic power. 
But though I feel, with Solomon, 

’Tis pleasant to behold the sun, 

I would not if I could repeat 

A life which still is good and sweet; 

I keep in age, as in my prime, 

A not uncheerful step with time, 

And, grateful for all blessings sent, 

I go the common way content 

To make no new experiment. 

On easy terms with law and fate, 

For what must be I calmly wait, 

And trust the path I cannot see,— 
That God is good sufficeth me. 

And when at last upon life’s play 

The curtain falls, I only pray 

That hope may lose itself in truth, 
And age in Heaven’s immortal youth. 
And all our loves and longings prove 
The foretaste of diviner love! 

The day is done. Its afterglow 

Along the west is burning slow, 

My visitors, like birds, have flown ; 

I hear their voices, fainter grown, 

And dimly through the dusk I see 
Their ’kerchiefs wave good-night to me,— 
Light hearts of girlhood knowing naught 
Of all the cheer their coming brought; 
And, in their going, unaware 

Of silent-following feet of prayer ; 
Heaven make their budding promise good 
With flowers of gracious womanhood! 


TESTIMONIES. 

{From * The Rivulet,”’ by Thomas Toke Lynch.]} 
IF love in any heart arise, 
And stir the tongue, and light the eyes, 
And speed the foot, and fill the hand, 
Then, Christian, thou must understand 
That, though unthought of, God is there ; 
So of denying Him beware. 
If Littlemore makes haste to bless 
His troubled neighbor Littleless, 
And poor men to the poorer give, 
Weak one the weaker help to live, 
The sad those sadder still console, — 
Then God is working in the soul. 
If the grown man foregoes his bread 
That little mouths may first be fed ; 
And patient women serve the men, 
Who care for them but now and then, 
And love keeps warm without a fire, 
O, then the grace of God admire! 
Two strangers ocean may divide, 
Who yet shall bridegroom be and bride ; 
And God unknown to souls may be 
Who love him will eternally ; 
But all true hearts our Father knows, 
And will to them His truth disclose. 


Then they who wept the tears of pain 
In tears of joy shall weep again ; 

And all who loved for love’s dear sake 
Great Love himself shall happy make ; 
And weariness that would not tire 
Shall rest and triumph with Messiah. 
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HOME READING FOR FARMERS. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania State College (Centre county, Pa.), held re- 
cently, two matters of especial interest and import- 
ance to farmers were acted upon. 

It was decided to institute a Course of Home 
Reading in Agriculture, essentially on the plan of 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle. By this means it is 
designed to bring within easy reach of every farmer 
in the State the best and latest printed information 
bearing upon his profession. 

The College volunteers to aid in the formation of 
local reading circles or clubs, and to coOperate with 
farmers’ clubs, Granges, Alliances, and any other 
farmers’ organizations or any individual, and outline 
a course of reading embracing such subjects as soils, 
soil fertility, fertilizers, crop production, stock breed 
ing, stock feeding, veterinary science, farm drainage, 
fruit and vegetable growing, injurious insects, etc., all 
treated in a thoroughly practical manner. 

It will also seek to help the club or individual to 
a better understanding of the subjects treated, by 
answering as far as possible, by mail, all questions 
pertaining to the subjects in the course. 

By an arrangement with the publishers, the Col- 
lege is able to procure for the reading circles the 
books needed at the wholesale price. 

The course is open to all, both young and old, 
without charge except the actual cost of the books, 
and this need not exceed six dollars for one year. 

Arrangements were also made for a winter course 
of twelve weeks in dairying, both for the home 
dairymen and creamery men, or cheese factory men, 
in which instruction will be given in such subjects as 
the breeding, feeding, and management of the dairy 
herd, its diseases and their treatment and dairy 
chemistry. A large part of each day, however, is 
spent by the student in the creamery under the in- 
struction of an expert butter and cheese maker, in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the practical 
details of the work. 

Students are admitted to the course without ex- 
amination and free of charge. The short course in 
Agriculture and the regular College course are to be 
continued as before. Any one wishing further 
information should send to the Profeseor of Agricul- 
ture at State College, Pa., for circulars giving full 
particulars. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS. 
[From an article in the Missionary Review of the World, by 
John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Chairman of the General 
Committee on Religious Congresses at the Fair, 1893. ] 
During the next eighteen months nearly all roads 
will lead toward the Columbian Exposition. The 
latest World’s Fair will be the largest, the costliest, 
the most comprehensive. The English commission- 
ers who carefully studied the situation expressed the 
conviction that the coming Exposition will far sur- 
pass in extent, and eclipse in splendor, even the 
Paris achievement of 1889. 
Religion, the supreme concern and glory of man, 
has been excluded, as an element of discord, from all 
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previous world’s fairs. In the coming Exposition, 
however, it will have a most conspicuous place, not 
only in the material exhibit, in the Liberal Arts 
Building at the very heart of the Exposition, but also 
in a series of congresses extending from August 25th 
through to September 29th, to be held mainly in the 
great halls of the new Art Building provided by the 
Directory. President C. C. Bonney, of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, believes that these religious as- 
semblies will overshadow all the other conventions. 
They bave been assigned quadruple the number of 
days given to any other of the congresses. The 
meetings of the great churches will occupy a week ; 
the mission congresses, covering the whole field of 
city, domestic, and foreign missions, will occupy 
seven or eight days; a week has been assigned to the 
Evangelical Alliance, and three days to the Sunday 
Rest congresses. The Parliament of Religions, to 
which representatives of all the great historic faiths 
have been invited, will open the series, and one chief 
division of this Congress will be the Parliament of 
Christendom, for which invitations are given to 
those who accept the moral and spiritual leadership 
of Jesus. Accordingly, one who is able to attend this 
whole series of meetings, or to read the full official ac- 
counts of them, will confront the leaders of the relig- 
ious world,will know what is reported by all its grand 
divisions, will gain a vision of the supreme import- 
ance of religion in human development, and will be 
especially impressed with the proofs of the suprem- 
acy and the triumphs of an aggressive, world-em- 
bracing, evangelical Christianity. 

Urged to provide plans for religious meetings in 
connection with the World’s Fair, the Committee at 
once perceived that the religious world in its great 
historic developments, and not any one section of 
that world, should be invited to make some repre- 
sentation. Undoubtedly the Committee believed that 
the best representation possible by the ethnic relig- 
ions would tend to the exaltation of Christianity. 
But the spirit of the most generous human brother- 
hood actuated them in sending out their invitations, 
and in making their arrangements for the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. They have been delighted with 

he vast favorable response which s0 many eminent 
men of many nations have given to their Prelim- 
inary Address and to their First Report. President 
W.F. Warren, of the Boston University writes: 

“T am glad to know that the world’s relig- 
ions are to be represented at the World’s Fair. 
Were they to be omitted, the sense of incomplete- 
ness would be painful. Even a museum of idols 
and objects used in ceremonial worship would 
attract beyond any other. Models and _illustra- 
tions of the great temples of the world and of the 
world’s history would be in a high degree instructive. 
Add to these things the living word of living teach- 
ers, and the whole world may well pause to listen.” 
Some years ago President Warren described an im- 
aginary congress cf this sort, locating it in Japan, 
and giving as its subject for discussion, ‘“‘ The Perfect 
Religion.” This interesting address has been trans- 
lated into several languages, and presents valuable 
suggestions to those having the parliament in imme- 
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diate charge. Dr. Strong, Secretary of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, writes: “It is in the interest of the 
final triumph of truth and of the brotherhood of 
man that representatives of all faiths meet on a 
friendly platform. Such a gathering will be one of 
the most significant as well as unique exhibitions of 
modern and, I may add, of Christian civilization.” 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Philadelphia, writes: “I do not be- 
lieve that a better tribute can be paid to Christianity 
than to put it in fair comparison with other religions.” 
Dr. Storrs, President of the American Board, has ex- 
pressed his admiration of the plan as “ certain, if 
wisely carried out, to attract wide attention, to make 
happy and strong impression on a multitude of 
minds, and to leave behind it permanent good effects.” 
The Committee have been particularly pleased with 
the responses from Christian missionaries and teach- 
ers in other lands, like President Washburn, of Rob- 
ert College; President Tison, of the Imperial Law 
School of Tokyo; Dr. Miller, of the Christian College 
at Madras; and Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirut, who 
is one of the Advisory Council, and who has called 
attention to some intelligent and English-speaking 
Mohammedans of Syria who should be invited to 
the Parliament. It is well-known that the plans of 
the Committee have been approved by statesmen 
like Mr. Gladstone, Count d’ Alviella, and Professor 
James Bryce; by the poets Whittier, Tennyson, 
Holmes, Arnold, and Stedman ; [and by many others], 
Assisting the General Committee of Sixteen is an 
Advisory Council of nearly two hundred of the 
world’s religious leaders, who approve the general 
plan, and are furnishing timely and valuable sug- 
gestions. 

A book has recently been published. “The Re- 
ligious Systems of the World,” a series of papers and 
addresses delivered on successive Sunday afternoons 
in London by expert representatives of each. It is 
something like this school for the study of compara- 
tive theology, which the committee desire to bring 
about, accompanied, however, by surroundings which 
will lead men of different faiths to a better under- 
standing, and to be followed by a Parliament of 
Christendom, in which the apologetics of Christian- 
ity will’ be set forth by the ablest Christian scholars, 
and in which not only practical problems of ethical 
interest, but also the great question of the reunion 
of Christendom, will be amply discussed. One ofthe 
many important objects aimed at is the brotherly 
conference of religious men, a religious fraternity 
involving no surrender of personal conviction and 
no abatement of devout faith on the part of those 
who recognize that Christianity is widely differen- 
tiated from other systems by an authoritative and 
miraculously accredited revelation. The temper of 
indifferentism with regard to the important peculiari- 
ties distinguishing the religions of the world is not 
to be cherished. Logically following the presenta- 
tion of common truths will be the presentation of 
distinctive truths, and no discussion of differences is 
largely useful till men discover what they believe in 
common, 


What kind of men are we inviting to speak in 





the Parliament of Religions? Let President Wash- 
burn, of Constantinople, answer: “ You must have 
able men, pious men, who have full faith in their 
own religion and are yet broad enough to confer 
with infidels.” Wehave invited such men as Jus- 
tice Ameer Ali,of Calcutta, to represent Mohamme- 
danism; Mr. Bunyin Nanjio, a Buddhist priest of 
Tokyo, and former lecturer in Oxford Wniversity, to 
represent Buddhism ; Babu Mozumdar to represent 
the Bramo Somajof India. Many names have been 
suggested to speak for these faiths and others, and 
the committee will extend invitations after careful 
conference with experts. As the work advances we 
are more and more hopeful of securing a good repre- 
sensation from most of the historic faiths. What 
will the men of other religions be likely to say? 
It is hoped and expected that they will make the 
best representation of their own systems which can 
be rightly offered. While it is probable that they 
will call our attention to the noblest teachings of 
their sacred books, and disown the popular and 
widespread perversions of their scriptures, it is also 
in the scope of our plan to discover what spiritual 
and other effects their religions have produced upon 
the peoples among whom these faiths have pre- 
vailed. Christianity has never rejected the biblical 
declaration that “in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him,” 
and that Christ “is the true Light, even the Light 
which lighteth every man coming into the world.” 
It believes that the religious nature itself and all its 
heavenward yearnings are of Christly origin, and 
that whatever of truth and goodness may be discov- 
ered in the twilight of Asia is a reflection of that 
original Light which, in the fulness of time shone 
amid the hamlets of Galilee and in the streets of 
Jerusalem, The peoples who have received the am- 
pler Divine radiance should disclose the gentlest and 
most generous spirit to those who have groped ina 
dimmer illumination. Christianity will doubtless 
be forced to face those mighty obstacles to mission- 
ary progress, the monstrous sins of Christendom ; and 
it will also be bidden and encouraged to tell not only 
through American and European, but also through 
Japanese, Hindu, Chinese, Arab, and African 
Christians what the Gospel of Christ has wrought for 
their races and nations. Quite as important as the 
question, “ What will the Mohammedan and the 
Buddhist have to say?” will be the question, “ What 
are they to hear?” Of course it will only be just 
that the Christian faith, which is held by nearly all 
the ruling nations of mankind, should be presented 
in its argument and in its historic results by those 
who will speak with the greatest fairness, the widest 
learning, and the most conspicuous ability. If it be 
asked, ‘In what spirit should the representives of 
the great historic faiths be met?” the reply is, “In 
the spirit of the most cordial brotherhood, attentive 
kindness, and Christian love.” 


Waar alcohol is to the physica! man, that ritual- 
ism is to the spiritual nature, a delusive power that 
begins by unhealthy excitement, and ends in stupor, 
more or less intense in proportion to the degree in 
which it is indulged.— Exchange. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Pror. J. T. RorHrock is now delivering his annual 
course of free lectures on Forestry, upon the Michaux 
foundations, at the lecture room of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, in this city. Four lectures have already been 
given,—on Eleventh month 9, 16, 23, and 30; and three 
more remain to be given, as follows: Twelfth month 7, 
“Plant Structure as Applied to Mechanical Art”’ (illus- 
trated); Twelfth month 14, ‘“‘ How to Plant and Grow 
Trees”; Twelfth month 21, “ How to Care for Trees.” 
The lectures begin at 8 p. m. 

—The Scientific American advises the following treat- 
ment in the early stages of diphtheria: At the first indica- 
tion of the disease in the throat of a person, make the 
room close, then take a tin cup and pour into it a quantity 
of tar and turpentine, equal parts. Then hold the cup 
over the fire so as to fill the room with fumes. The patient, 
on inhaling the fumes, will cough and spit out all the 
membraneous matter, and the diphtheria will soon pass off. 
The fumes of the tar and turpentine will soon loosen the 
matter in the throat and thus afford relief that has baffled 
the skill of the physicians. 

Frederic Collins, a well-known citizen of Philadel- 
phia, President of the Board of Trustees of the House of 
Refuge, died on the 27th inst., in his 71st year, after a short 
illness. He was the son of Isaac Collins, and a descendant 
of that Isaac Collins whose work as a printer, at Burlington, 
a 


—In Texas every railroad is bound to furnish a separate 


was well known a hundred years ago. 


car for negroes, but Chinamen, Indians, and Mexicans may 
ride where they please. A St. Louis paper gives a humor- 
ous account of a Chinaman and a negro enjoying double 
seats all by themselves in the colored car for a hundred 
miles; while in the white car, men, women, and children 
were huddled up in an uncomfortable crowd, grumbling 
and crying. 

~—There are said to be engraved stones and monuments 
in the British Museum which prove that the present fashion, 
both in dress and headgear, is almost identical with that of 
the women of Babylon at the time of the flood. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
ExX-SECRETARY JAMES G. BLAINE has been 
unwell, at his home in Washington, but is reported 
Eleventh month 29) as much improved. He has been 
intending to go South a little later in the season,—perhaps 


to California. 


seriously 


Cases of cholera are still reported from different parts 
of Russia In eighteen districts, reports made on the 22d 
ult. showed 3,313 cases, and 769 deaths. The disease still 
exists in Hungary, and is reported in Belgium and Holland. 
Some parts of Russia which suffered from famine a year 


ago now have good crops, but others are still in distress. 
THE of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 
of Union Seminary, before the Presbytery of New York, 
began on Second-day of this week, the 28th ult. The 
similar trial, on a like charge, of Prof. Henry P. Smith, 


trial for “ heresy ” 


of Lane Seminary, before the Presbytery at Cincinnati, 
began several days earlier, and (at this writing) bas not 
been concluded. 

CoNGREss will convene at Washington in regular session, 
on Second-day next, the 5th instant. Owing to his domes- 
tic afflictions the President will not send in his message 
immediately. 

Or the total number of deaths in this city, last week, 
402, there were 40 by diphtheria, a decrease from the 
previous week. 


THE father-in-law of President Harrison, Dr. John W. 
Scott, who has lived at the White House during President 
Harrison’s term, died on Third-day of this week, aged 93, 
having been seriously ill for a short time previously. 

THE international monetary conference, in session at 
Brussels, for the discussion of the question of coining sil- 
ver, attracts attention all over the civilized world. A propo- 
sition by Alfred de Rothschild for the different nations each 
to agree to buy a certain amount of silver, yearly, and coin 
it, is now being considered. 

THE French ministry, headed by M. Loubet, which has 
been in office since last Second month, has resigned, owing 
to an adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies. The vote 
related to the investigation of the alleged bribery of public 
officials, some two or three years ago, by the Panama Canal 
management—a sort of * Credit Mobilier” business, which 
has now caused great scandal and excitement in France. 

A DISPATCH from Vienna, on the 28th ult., says: “‘ The 
weather in this city to-day was bitterly cold, the mercury 
falling to 18 degrees below the freezing point. The people 
in the poorer quarters suffered intensely from the cold. The 
free soup kitchens were besieged by crowds of hungry men, 
women, and children. 

THE corner-stone of the new State Asylum for the 
Chronic Insane was laid at Wernersville, Pa., on the 29th 
ult. This will be one of the finest structures for the pur- 
pose in the country, being fire-proof, as far as that is possi- 
ble. It is expected to be completed a year later. The Com- 
missioners for its erection are Wharton Barker, Dr. Alice 
Bennett, Henry M. Dechert, John B. Storm, and John M. 
Reynolds. 


NOTICES. 

*.* The United First-day evening meetings will be 
held this month, commencing to-morrow, at 17th street and 
Girard avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. The company of all who 
feel a live interest in our religious Society is solicited. 


*.* A conference under the care of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held at 
Westfield, N. J., Twelfth month 4, at 2.30 p. m. 

ELwoop HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 


*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house at Seven- 
teenth street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 9, at 8 o’clock. The subject of Philan- 
thropic Labor in First-day schools, as referred to in the 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia First-day School Asso- 
ciation, will be discussed in a paper by Samuel B. Carr. 
There will also be presented a paper entitled “Some of the 
difficulties of First-day School work,” written by E. M. 
Hallowell. Al) Friends are invited to attend. 

Davip L. LUKENS, 


) 
SARAH M. Hotcomp, § Clerks. 


*.* The first sewing meeting of Young Friends’ Aid 
Association will be held Twelfth month 10, at 1.30 p. m., at 
Friends’ Seminary, 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York City. — 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend Schuyl- 
kill Meeting on First-day morning, Twelfth month 4th, at 
10 o'clock. 

Train leavas Reading Depot, Broad and Callowhill 
streets, at 8.15 a.m., for Phwnixville. Returning, leaves 
Pheenixville at 4.53 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*.* Friends being in the vicinity of New York City, 
who have barrels or boxes to send to the Schofield or Laing 
schools, are requested to send them to Friends’ Seminary, 
16th street and Rutherfurd Place, before Twelfth month 
10. Friends having articles to send, but not in sufficient 
quantity to fill a barrel, are requested to send such things 
to the same place, where they will be packed and for- 
warded. The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Eleventh 











| 

month 12, describes the articles that are useful, and the | 
last number of the Schofield School Bulletin tells of the hopes 
they have at Aiken of plentiful supplies in the coming 
barrels. As the goods will reach the schools just at the 
Christmas time, when all hearts should be touched with 
generous impulse, we hope Friends everywhere in this 
neighborhood will try to send something to put into the 

barrels to be packed on Twelfth month 10. 

*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 

at Trenton, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 10, at 10 a. m. 
All interested in the work cordially invited. 

Wm. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month occur as 
follows: 

Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

Whitewater, Rush Creek, Ind. 

Prairie Grove, Marietta, Io. 

Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 

Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Representative Committee, Race St., Philadelphia. 
22, Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, Millville, Pa. 


——— 





A cream of tarter baking powder. High- 
est of -all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
7 Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


E T, . Is Residence, 


404 North 82d Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


,3608 BILLBORN & 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 





discussion of the subject by all present is invited. 


*.* A conference of teachers and others, interested in 
the subject of education, will be held in the meeting-house, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morning, 
Twelfth month 3d, 1892, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Professor Robert Ellis Thompson will address the meet- 
ing upon “The Marking System in Schools.” A general 


On behalf of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. WILLIAM WADE GriscomM, Clerk. 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in 
the meeting-house at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Twelfth month 4, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of West Philadelphia, will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, on 





112 WN. 10th St. | 


Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 7, 1892, at which time 
| Phineas Garrett will be present and will read several se- 
lections from Dickens. All are cordially invited to be 
present. ROWLAND CoMLY, President. 
. > 

Des Moives Loan & Trust Co. 

All business of this com 
including reinvestments aa 


any, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
the sale of lowa Six Per Cent. 


Guaranteed Loans, is now being looked after by 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
282 Bullitt Building. 
Philadelphia Office Texas Loan Agency. 


Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 sampies. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety farnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 





JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, John B. Love, 
Thos. A.Gummey, Jobn Lucas, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Styligh, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. Ea quitable 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 82,840,000 MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


RESERVE LIABILITY, - - - 1,112,500 8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 Capital Paid Up, 


Offer subject to prior sale and advance S600 000 
of price without notice SY ° . 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of | Investment Secur ities 
| 





° ° ° ° $2,100,000. 00 
Surplus and Profits, : ° 1,017,653.2: 


“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,” secured by com- Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 


derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 5 PER CENT GOLD DEBENTURES 
105 i interest. Als . 
ee 7 $76,000 | Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 


Twenty-year six per cent. Bonds of the Augusta City Railway. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
This road shows net earnings of 7 per cent. on stock. Price 102 


and interest CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, _ Vice-President. 


_. R. MAJOR, Manager. 
518 WALNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Millinery. yizare 5. tamper, 4 (CAROLINE a PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philedelphia, (Private house). | | ———MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


BENJAMIN GREEN, | “DEVOTIONAL POEMS NO. 


Just published for the General Conference of 
C A R P E ‘ts S Friends’ First-Day Schools. 


Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.40. 
33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. Friends’ Book Association, 





Standard Goods. 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1893 


OTHER PERIODIGALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . . ; ; $3.25 ScCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . : ; ; $5.00 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5 : E : 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . . ‘ 6.10 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ; ; : 5.70 HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_ . : : ; 5.60 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . : : 4.00 Atiurio Montaxy, (4) 5 : : : 6.76 

’ THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($3.) ‘ : ‘ 5 4.75 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.)_ . ; ; 3.25 PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . ; 7.10 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.). ; ° 4.25 NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ‘ ; 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ; ‘ : 5.00 St, NICHOLAS, ($3.) . P : ; 5.10 


‘ = . y <n > . a 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) .  . . 5.00 Marj ps AMERICAN History, $5.) . 6.60 


Harper’s Bazar, ($4.). . . . . 5.7 = P Black, 


Moe 


; ei a 203 0 HOOD, ($2.) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . . ° 4.56 SCATTERED 32 Boltnn St : 3 : 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8. i » ey es 9.60 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, (}f.0u1) 


CHIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) : ‘ : 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 
GARDEN AND ForREST, ($4.) . ; ; ‘ 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 
THE Ceitic,($3.) . . . . — THE FARM JOURNAL» §$0.50. ) 

ote Tue Home MAKER, ($2.) 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, $1. 50.) 3.80 Goop HovssxKrer1na, ($2.) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*, s* Ww here several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $ 240 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do 
not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





